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The President’s It was also agreed 


Reemployment 
\greement, as au- 
thorized bv section 
4-a of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, has engaged the 
careful attention and consideration of the 
telephone industry since President Roose- 
velt’s general statement to all employers 
was published in the morning and evening 
newspapers of July 21. 

The President’s statement to employers 
said: 

“(1) This agreemen: is part of a nation- 
wide plan to raise wages, create emp!oy- 
ment, and thus increase purchasing power 
and restore business. That plan depends 
wholly on united action by all employers. 
For this reason I ask you, as an employer, 
to do your part by signing. 

(2) If it turns out that the general 
agreement bears unfairly on any group of 
employers, they can have hat straightened 
out by presenting promptly their proposed 
code of fair competition.” 

* * * * 

Under the concluding clause (14) of the 
President’s agreement, applications for 
modification of the terms of the agree- 
ment are to be made through the trade 
associations. 

The United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, as the trade association 
of the Independent telephone group, im- 
mediately became active in properly pre- 
senting the needs of its members to the 
Administration and formulating a procedure 
to protect all of the Independent compa- 
nies, thus to enable them all to cooperate 


with the President and avoid the necessity 


CODE FOR INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ” ‘"‘ 
INDUSTRY; ASSOCIATIONS ACT 


of separate applications for individual 
companies. 

In cooperation with the state associa- 
tions, the national organization has ob- 
tained data from the operating companies. 
and a code for the Independent group has 
been formulated. This, it was expected, 
would be presented to the National Re- 
covery Administration in Washington, 
D. C., the latter part of this week. 

The code for the Independent compa- 
nies follows in general the code filed by 
the Bell System group on August 11 and 
approved on August 12, which contains 
sections as substitutions for paragraphs or 
provisions of the President’s agreement. 

The proposed Independent code was 
drafted by the officers and the executive 
committee of the United S ates Independ- 
ent Telephone Association after careful 
study of the data submitted by the Inde- 
pendent companies on the questionnaires 
sent them by the state associations, and 
after conversations and communications 
with officials of the various associations 


and operating companies. 
* * * x 


A tentative draft of a code was sub- 
mitted to the Administra ion at Washing- 
ton last week, but changes in its regula- 
tions as to what can be submitted, neces- 
sitated amendments. The executive com- 
mit ee of the national association met 
again on August 11 and formulated the 


amendments to the proposed code. 


commiitee 
that every telephone 
company has ‘hese 
three choices 


1. Sign the President’s agreement “as is.” 


hr 


. Sign a substitute agreement (code) 


ios) 


. Sign nothing—maintain present hours 
and wages. 

Which one of these choit@s a company 
makes must depend upon the inclination 
of the owner or the pressure of public sen- 
timent in the community where he oper 
ates. 

“There is no legal compulsion,” states a 
letter by President F. B. MacKinnon, of 
the United States Independent Telephone 
Association, mailed to member companies 
this week. “We are still of the opinion that 
the National Recovery Act does not apply 
to telephone companies. Our position on 
this question has been strengthened by a 
letter written by an official of the Admin- 
istration to one of the state commissions 
in reply to an inquiry. 

“In this letter it is stated that under the 
act, telephone companies are exempt, but 
if they sign the President's agreement 
which is voluntary—they agree to be sub 
ject to the provisions of the act.” 

+ aK + * 

In one of the paragraphs of the Presi 
dent’s agreement, it is provided that a sub 
stitute agreement may be adopted by the 
trade association of an industry, to be used 
in place of the President’s agreement. In 
this substitute agreement, only those parts 
of the President’s agreement referring to 
wages and hours may be changed. 


The code proposed by the United States 
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Independent Telephone Association differs 
from the code submitted by the Bell com- 
panies, and approved by the Administration 
on August 12, mainly in the wage and hour 
schedules, so as to meet the necessities of 
the many small Independent exchanges. 
As there are some 6,800 Independent com- 
panies and only 25 Bell System companies, 
the drafting of the Independent code pre- 
sented many difficulties. 

If this code and the substitutions are 
accepted by the Administration in Wash- 
ington, the association members may sign 
the President’s agreement as amended, file 
a certificate of compliance and be entitled 
to have the Blue Eagle. The association, 
through the code, is thus providing its 
members with an opportunity for the sec- 
ond choice. 

The third choice—of signing nothing, 
and maintaining present hours and wages— 
may place a company in the positicn of re- 
sisting pressure of public sentiment in its 
particular community. That this pressure 
will become increasingly stronger as the 
NRA gains headway, is evident from prep- 
NRA _ Administration to 


aggressively carry forward the program of 


arations by the 
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raising wages and increasing employment. 

The na‘ional Independent association has 
worked strenuously to arrange for its 
members a substitute to the President’s 
agreement that will enable them to more 
readily participate in the Recovery pro- 
No 


obliged to sign the association’s substitute 


gram. member company will be 


agreement. It must do so by choice. 
“The association,” states President Mac- 
Kinnon’s letter, “provides the way and will 
carry on for him, in connection with the 
The 


association will, of course, carry on also 


code, if he becomes a party to it. 


for those companies which decide they 
cannot accept either agreement.” 

The executive committee of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
at a meeting last week, passed a motion 
that any Independent telephone company 
having less than $50,000 annual revenue 
and which is a member of its state asso- 
ciation, will become a member of the na- 
tional organization without the payment 
of dues other than those paid to the state 
association. 

Companies having over $50,000 annual 
revenues and which are under the Inter- 
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state Commerce Commission's accounting 
system, must come into the national asso- 
ciation as direct members. 

Under this provision, the small compa- 
nies will obtain the representation by the 
national association by virtue of member- 
ship in their state associations. In such 
states as have no telephone association, th 
Independent companies would naturally 
the 


Uni‘ed States Independent Telephone As- 


apply for membership directly to 


sociation, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago. 
* * *& * 

As previously stated, it was expected 
that the modified agreement for the Inde- 
pendent group would be filed late this week 
and approval obtained as soon as poss:ble. 

The code of the Bell System group and 
the President’s Reemployment Agree- 
ment are published in this week’s issue of 
TELEPHONY. The member companies of 
the state associations will receive copies 
of the Independent code through the na- 
tional association as soon as it has been 
approved, with the procedure to follow as 
to signing the modified agreement, filing the 
certificate of compliance with the postmas- 


ter and obta:ning the Blue Eagle insignia. 


Bell System Telephone Group Code Filed 


Modification of President's Blanket Reemployment Agreement and Exemp- 
tions—Exchange Size is Pay Base With 40-Hour Maximum Week; Exceptions 
Stated-—Service Curtailment Barred; Rules Not Applied to Emergency Work 


The Bell System group of telephone com- 
panies late on August 11 filed a code with 
the National Recovery Administration in 
Washington. It provided for a modification 
of the President's reemployment blanket 
agreement and asked for certain exemp- 
tions. 

The code for the 25 companies in the Bell 
System provides for a maximum 40-hour 
week for employes and contains a stipula- 
tion preventing reduction of telephone ser- 
vice hours under those of July 1, 1933. The 
minimum wages are fixed by the number 
of telephones served by exchanges as fol- 
lows: 

More than 100,000, $15; from 50,001 to 
100,000, $14.50; from 25,001 to 50,000, $14; 
from 7,501 to 25,000, $13; from 1,101 to 
7,500, $12. 

Employes serving in exchanges of 1,000 
stations or less will receive a 20 per cent 
increase of wages paid July 15, 1933, not 
increasing the wage above $12. In 15 
Southern states and the District of Colum- 
bia, the minimum wage will be decreased 
$1. 

In addition to the minimum wage pro- 
vided, the companies agree “to pay each 


employe now engaged in the same work as 
on July 15, 1929, at a rate of pay per hour 
not less than was paid to said employe on 
July 15, 1929, or the rate per hour paid to 
such employe on July 15, 1933, whichever 
may be the higher.” 

On August 12, General Hugh Johnson 
approved modifications of the President’s 
agreement under which the Bell telephone 
companies, electric light and power, nat- 
ural and manufactured gas, canning and 
construction industries may operate. Ad- 
mittance of these industries under the mod- 
ified President’s agreement is permitted, as 
in all other cases, pending hearings on 
permanent codes. 

The Bell Telephone System, which is 
credited with adding 42,000 workers since 
it started shortening hours three years ago, 
embodied in its agreement the provisions of 
a permanent code, which will be considered 
at a hearing to be held later. 

The Bell System controls 25 companies 
out of 6,800 in the nation, but does approx- 
imately 80 per cent of the business, it was 
stated. The code, offered by the Bell Sys- 
tem, it is estimated, will mean the hiring 
of 6,000 new employes and a payroll in- 


crease of from $15,000,000 to $18,000,000. 

The letter transmitting the code for the 
Bell System of companies and making ap- 
plication for substitution of the wages and 
hours provisions of the code for wages and 
hours provisions of the President’s agree- 
ment, read: 


August 11, 1933. 
The National Recovery Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sirs: 

Enclosed herewith is a code prepared in 
accordance with the provisions of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act, and sub- 
mitted on behalf of the Beil System tele- 
phone companies. i 

It is respectfully requested that the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration elect to 
substitute the provisions of Secticns III to 
VIII, inclusive, of the code herewith sub- 
mitted, for paragraphs 2 to 7, inclusive, of 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 13 
of that agreement, so that companies which 
are members of the code and which sign 
the President’s Reemployment Agreement 
with the substitutions above proposed, may 
be considered as doing their part in effec- 
tuatine the policy of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act. 


The text of the code submitted by the 
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Bell System group of telephone companies 
follows : 

NATIONAL INpUSTRIAL RECOVERY CopE 

FOR THE 
3eELL SYSTEM GROUP IN THE TELEPHONE 
INDUSTRY. 

The 25 telephone companies grouped in 
the Bell System own and operate about 80 
per cent of the telephones in the United 
States. Desiring to aid in effectuating the 
policy of the National Industrial Recovery 
\ct, the Bell System group adopts the fol- 
lowing code pursuant to title I of that act: 

& 

The effective date of this code shall be 
the tenth day after its approval by the 
President of the United States. 

II. 

No telephone company shall employ any 
person under 16 years of age, except that 
between 14 and 16 may be em- 
ployed for not to exceed three hours per 


persons 


day and those hours between 7 a. m. and 
7 p. m. in such work as will not interfere 
with hours of day school. 


III. 

For the purposes of this code telephone 
exchanges shall be classified as follows: 

Class 1: Exchanges serving more than 
100,000 telephones. 

Class 2: Exchanges serving from 50,001 
to 100,000 telephones. 

Class 3: Exchanges serving from 25,001 
t» 50,000 telephones. 

Class 4: Exchanges serving from 7,501 
to 25,000 telephones. 

Class 5: Exchanges serving from 1,001 
to 7,500 telephones. 

Class 6: Exchanges serving 1,000 or less 
telephones. 

Telephones served will be based on the 
records of July 1, 1933, for the purposes 
of this classification. 

IV. 

No company shall work any employe for 
more than 40 hours in any one week, nor 
stall any company reduce the hours of tel- 
phone service operation below those in 
effect July 1, 1933. 

V. 


The maximum hours fixed in paragraph 
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IV shall not apply to small exchanges 
where the service does not require more 
than two operators on duty at any one 
time, which exchanges are not in the im- 
mediate trade area of a larger exchange; 
nor to employes on emergency maintenance 
and repair work, nor to employes in a 
managerial or executive capacity who now 
receive more than $35 per week ; 
patrol and repairmen in isolated places ; nor 
to watchmen; nor to very special cases 
restrictions of because of 
emergencies would result in interruption 


nor tu line 


where hours 


or impairment of service to the public. 


VI. 


No company shall pay any employe at 
the rate of less than: 

(a) $15.00 per week in any exchange in 
class 1; 

(b) $14.50 per week in any exchange in 
class 2; 

(c) $14.00 per week in any exchange in 
class 3; 

(d) $13.00 per week in any exchange in 
class 4; 

(e) $12.00 per week in any exchange in 
class 5. 


In exchanges in Class 6 the companies 
shall increase the wages paid on July 15, 
1933, by not less than 20 per cent, pro- 
vided that this shall not require weges in 
excess of $12.00 per week. 


VII. 

All companies shall pay each employe 
now engaged in the same work as on July 
15, 1929, at a rate per hour not less than 
was paid to said employe July 15, 1929, or 
the rate per hour paid to such employe on 
July 15, 1933, whichever may be the high- 
er. This paragraph does. not apply to em- 
ployes in managerial, executive or supervi- 
sory capacities receiving more than $35 per 
week, 

VIII. 

(a) The minimum wages fixed in Sec- 

tion VI may be at the rate of $1.00 per 


week less in the Southern section of the 
country than the rates specified in said 
section. 


The Southern section of the country is 
defined as including the following: Vir- 


QY 
vinia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, District of Columbia. 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 


sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas. 

(b) Learners may be paid at the rate of 
not less than 80 per cent of the minimum 
wages fixed in this code, but the total 
number of such learners in any one com- 
pany shall not exceed 5 per cent of the 
total number of employes of that company. 

IX. 
Pursuant to subsection (a) of Sec- 
tion 7 of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, this code is subject to the following 
conditions : 


(a) 


(1) That employes shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and 
shall be free from the interference, re- 
straint, or coercion of employers of labor, 
or their agents in the designation of such 
representatives or in self-organization or 
in other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other mu- 
tual aid or protection; 

(2) That no employe and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required as a con- 
dition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organiz- 
ing, or assisting a labor organization of 
his own choosing; and 

(3) That employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions of em- 
ployment, approved or prescribed by the 
President. 

(b) Pursuant to subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 10 of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, the President may from time to 
time cancel or modify any order, approval, 
license, rule or regulation issued under 
Title I of said Act. 

X. 

This code shall continue in effect until 
December 31, 1933, and thereafter until 
terminated by the President or by the com- 
panies submitting this code, or until such 
date as the President by proclamation or 
the Congress by joint resolution shall de- 
clare that the emergency recognized by 
the National Recovery act has ended. 


President’s Reemployment Agreement 


Here Is the Complete Text of the President's Reemployment Agreement 
Which All Employers Are Asked to Sign—The Bell Telephone Group Has 
Filed a Code Containing Substitutions Regarding Employes’ Hours and Wages 


Following is the text cf the blanket code 
‘0 which all employers throughout the coun- 
'ty are asked to subscribe. The Bell Sys- 
‘em companies have filed a code which 
embodies modification of this agreement as 
‘0 Wages and hours, 

The code containing substitutions in the 
‘greement for the Independent group was 
‘0 be filed by the United States Independent 


Telephone Association the last of this week. 
The complete text of the blanket code fol- 
lows: 

President’s Reemployment Agreement. 
(Authorized by Section 4-a, National 
Industrial Recovery Act.) 

During the period of the President's 
emergency reemployment drive, that is to 
say. from August 1 to December 31, 1933, 


or to any earlier date of approval of a 
code of fair competition to which he is 
subject, the undersigned hereby agrees with 
the President as follows: 

1. After August 31, 1933, not to em- 
ploy any person under 16 years of age, 
except that persons between 14 and 16 may 
be employed (but not in manufacturing or 


mechanical industries) for not to exceed 
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three hours per day and those hours be- 
tween 7 a. m. and 7 p. m., in work as will 
not interefere with hours of day school. 

2. Not to work any accounting, clerical, 
banking, office, service or sales employes 
(excepting outside salesmen) in any store, 
office, department, establishment or public 
utility, or on any automotive or horse- 
drawn passenger, express, delivery or 
freight service, or in any other place or 
manner, for more than 40 hours in any 
one week, and not to reduce the hours of 
any store or service operation to below 52 
hours in any one week, unless such hours 
were less than 52 hours per week before 
July 1, 1933, and in the latter case not to 
reduce such hours at all. 

3. Not to employ any factory or me- 
chanical worker or artisan more than a 
maximum week of 35 hours until Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, but with the right to work 
a maximum week of 40 hours for any six 
weeks within this period, and not to em- 
ploy any worker more than eight hours in 
any one day. 

4. The maximum hours fixed in the fore- 
going paragraphs (2) and (3) shall not 
apply to employes in establishments em- 
ploying not more than two persons in towns 
of less than 2,500 population which towns 
are not part of a larger trade area; nor to 
registered pharmacists or other professional 
persons employed in their profession; nor 
to employes on emergency maintenance and 
repair work; nor to employes in a mana- 
gerial or executive capacity, who now re- 
ceive more than $35 per week; nor to very 
special cases where restrictions of hours 
of highly-skilled workers on continuous 
processes would unavoidably reduce produc- 
tion, but, in any such special case, at least 
time and one-third shall be paid for hours 
worked in excess of the maximum. Popu- 
lation for the purposes of this agreement 
shall be determined by reference to the 
1930 Federal census. 

5. Not to pay any of the classes of em- 
ployes mentioned in paragraph 2 less than 
$15 per week in any city of over 500,000 
population, or in the immediate trade area 
of such city; nor less than $14.50 per week 
in any city of between 250,000 and 500,000 
population, or in the immediate trade area 
of such city; nor less than $14 per week 
iil any city of between 2,500 and 250,000 
population, or in the immediate trade area 
of such city; and in towns of less than 
2,500 population to increase all wages by 
not less than 20 per cent, provided that this 
shall not require wages in excess of $12 
per week. 

6. Not to pay any employe of the classes 
mentioned in paragraph 3 less than 40 
cents per hour unless the hourly rate for 
the same class of work on July 15, 1929, 
was less than 40 cents an hour, in which 
latter cases not to pay less than the hourly 
rate on July 15, 1929, and in no event less 
than 30 cents per hour. It is agreed that 
this paragraph establishes a guaranteed 
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minimum rate of pay, regardless of whether 
the employe is compensated on the basis 
of a time rate or on a piece-work per- 
formance. 

7. Not to reduce the compensation for 
employment now in excess of the minimum 
wages hereby agreed to (notwithstanding 
that the hours worked in such employment 
may be hereby reduced) and to increase the 
pay for such employment by an equitable 
readjustment of all pay schedules. 

8. Not to use any subterfuge to frustrate 
the spirit and intent of this agreement, 
which is, among other things, to increase 
employment by a universal covenant, to re- 
move obstructions to commerce and to 
shorten hours and raise wages for the 
shorter week to a living basis. 

9. Not to increase the price of any mer- 
chandise sold after the date hereof over 
the price on July 1, 1933, by more than is 
necessary by actual increases in production, 
replacement, or invoice costs of merchan- 
dise since July 1, 1933, or by taxes or other 
costs resulting from action taken pursuant 
to the agricultural adjustment act, and in 
setting such price increases to give full 
weight to probable increases in sales vol- 
ume and to refrain from taking profiteering 
advantage of the consuming public. 

10. To support and patronize establish- 
ments which also have signed this agree- 
ment and are listed as members of the 
national recovery administration. 

11. To cooperate to the fullest extent in 
having a code of fair competition submitted 
by his industry at the earliest possible date 
and in any event before September 1, 1933. 

12. Where, before June 16, 1933, the un- 
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dersigned had contracted to purchase goods 
at a fixed price for delivery during the 
period of this agreement, the undersigned 
will make an appropriate adjustment of said 
fixed price to meet any increase in cost 
caused by the seller having signed this 
President’s Reemployment Agreement or 
having become bound by any code of fair 
competition approved by the Presiden: 

13. This agreement shall cease upon ap- 
proval by the President of a code to which 
the undersigned is subject, or, if the na- 
tional industrial recovery act so elects, upon 
submission of a code to which the under- 
signed is subject and substitution of any oi 
its provisions for any of the terms of this 
agreement. 

14. It is agreed that any person who 
wishes to do his part in the President's 
reemployment drive by signing this agree- 
ment but who asserts that some particular 
provision hereof, because of peculiar cir- 
cumstances, will create great and unavoid- 
able hardship, may obtain the benefits here- 
of by signing this agreement and putting 
it into effect and then, in a petition ap- 
proved by a representative trade associa- 
tion of his industry, or other representa- 
tive organization designed by national re- 
covery act, may apply for a stay of such 
provision pending a summary investigation 
by national recovery act, if he agrees in 
such application to abide by the decision 
of such investigation. 

This agreement is entered into pursuant 
to section 4 (A) of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and subject to all the terms 
and conditions required by sections 7 (A) 
and 10 (B) of that act. 


What Operators Want to Know 


There Is Possibility That in Near Future, College Courses May 
Be Made Available by Means of Television—Visual Educators 
Say 83 Per Cent of Learning Comes Through the Eye—No. 112 


3y Mrs. Mayme WorkMAN, 
Traffic Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


At the present time it is not every young 
man and young woman’s privilege to attend 
college but there is a possibility that, within 
a short time, students who cannot go to 
schools or colleges can get their instruction 
in their own homes by means of television. 

A new television station at the University 
of Iowa is the first sight-sound broadcasting 
station for educational purposes in the en- 
tire country. Says a writer in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: “The children will not only 
be able to hear the teacher’s voice. They 
will be able to see her chalking figures or 
writing on the blackboard. And they will 
even hear the squeak of the chalk. Prof. 
E. B. Kurtz, who supervises the work of 
the station, declares that television’s place 
in the modern educational system is already 
assured. 

“Experimental broadcasts have been made 
in language courses, music, art, journalism, 


science, rug-making, basket-weaving, short- 
hand and mechanical drawing. And _ be- 
sides these, there have been lectures in as- 
tronomy, architecture, physics and agricul- 
ture, all intended, of course, for adult stu- 
dents. There is a plan on foot whereby 
the university will rent ten or more fe 
ceiving sets to individuals or groups. 
Sketching was one of the first advanced 
courses to be tried successfully. The ob- 
server watches the picture grow line by 
line, the instructor explaining meanwhile 
just how this line or that should be drawn. 
He turns towards the camera and his face 
is seen beside the picture face he has just 
drawn. 
Shorthand seems well-adapted to telev'- 
sion teaching. Basket-weaving, rug-mak- 
ing, commercial art and mechanical drawing 
also have been found to lend themselves 
well to television methods, as do courses 
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which involve much use of statistical charts 
and graphs. By radio alone, a teacher 
would have to use 10,000 words to describe 
data and relationships that, registered in 
black and white for the eye to scan, can be 
grasped in a few seconds. 

Eighty-three per cent of learning, the 
visual educators say, comes through the eye. 
Instruction by television will therefore 
combine sight and sound methods.” 

Questions from Illinois Operators. 

1. When the tributary passes a ticket to 

the toll center, should this be done in 

the hearing of the calling party? 

Is a report, given by the distant opera- 

tor, chargeable if the necessary infor- 

mation is obtained? 

3. Is it proper to ring out on a party line 
when we know there are two people 
talking on that line? 

4. What information is entered in the 

“special instruction” space? 

Should a tributary operator send a mes- 

senger direct from a subscriber upon 


N 


cn 


request ? 

For answers to these questions from real 
Illinois operators, please turn to page 30. 
Able Staff Directs Bell System 

Exhibit at Exposition. 

The Bell System telephone exhibit at A 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago 
continues to attract large numbers of the 
public. It consistently attracts about 30 per 


——— 











Dr. Sergius P. Grace, of New York City, 
Assistant Vice-President of the Bell Tele- 


Phone Laboratories, Inc., and Executive 
Representative of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in Charge of Bell System 
Exhibit at A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion in Chicago, Last Month Completed 30 
Years’ Service With the Bell System. He 
Has Been in the Telephone Field a Total 
of 37 Years, Five With the Independent 
Group and Two With the New York Public 
Service Commission. 


cent of the total paid attendance at the 
Exposition. 

Since the opening of the exhibit in late 
May, various changes have been made as 
experience dictated. Among the changes, 
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which have resulted in drawing more at- 
tention to particular items of the exhibit, 
is one in the demonstration of the “electri- 
cal echo.” 

When the exhibit of the electrical echo 
was first installed, the microphone was 
concealed behind a screen and persons were 
requested to stand at a certain spot in order 
to obtain the echo of their voice. Recently, 
this arrangement has been superseded by 
a standard broadcasting microphone and 
stand. The electrical echo is now continu- 
ously the center of an interested group 
where previously it did not attract any 
great attention. 

The principal reason for this great in- 
crease in the popularity of the demonstra- 
tion of the electrical echo is a_ psycho- 
logical one, according to Dr. S. P. Grace, 
executive American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., in charge of the 
Pell System exhibit. 

“Many persons,” said Dr. Grace, “have a 


representative, 


secret desire to know how their voice would 
sound if broadcast by radio. This micro- 
phone, in plain view of everyone, with the 
delayed speech accompaniment, permits per- 
sons to satisfy this curiosity. The electri- 
cal echo has thus developed into a practi- 
cal test of the voice for broadcasting pur- 
poses. It is interesting to note that many 
persons, when testing the electrical echo, 
use phraseology that is commonly 
over the radio.” 


heard 


Thus the telephone exhibit has developed 
an added popular appeal for public inter- 
est—one may hear his own voice, a few 
seconds after speaking, as it would be if 
he were in reality a radio announcer. 

Recently, a photograph was taken of the 
staff in charge of the operation of the ex- 
hibit and this is reproduced on this page, 
together with one of Dr. Grace taken in 
the executive office of the exhibit. Dr. 
Grace has had a remarkably wide range of 
experience in types of work and geograph- 
ical locations since he first entered the tel- 
ephone field in 1896. 

For five years he was engaged in engi- 
neering work with various Independent 
telephone companies. In 1901, he joined the 
Bell System and for 12 years was engaged 
in engineering and plant work of diversified 
character with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Bell company at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

From 1913 to 1915, Dr. Grace acted as 
chief telephone engineer for the New York 
Public Service Commission. He then be- 
came assistant chief engineer of the New 
York Telephone Co., and five years later 
joined the engineering staff of the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. He has 
been in the laboratory branch of the Bell 
System since 1924 and in 1928 was made 
assistant vice-president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Inc. 


As director of exhibits of the Bell Sys- 
tem at A Century of Progress Exposition, 
assisting Dr. Grace, is Harry S. Hanna, 
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general commercial problems engineer of 
the Amercan Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
whgq had his original telephone experience 
in Ohio. After 3% years in Ohio State 
University, he entered the employ of the 











Executive Staff of Bell System Exhibit at 
A Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago: Front Row, Left to Right, Harry S. 
Hanna, Director of Exhibits; Dr. Sergius 


P. Grace, Executive Representative; R. 
Linsley Shepherd, Engineer of Exhibits. 
Second Row, George A. Bray, Assistant Di- 
rector of Exhibits; Elizabeth Burke, Gen- 
eral Supervisor; and Carleton E. Robeson, 
Assistant Engineer of Exhibits. 


Ohio Public Utilities Commission, later be- 
coming telephone engineer for the commis- 
sion, 

Mr. Hanna was with the Ohio commis- 
sion for five years, with the exception of 
a period of 19 months in the army during 
the World War. In his work with the 
Ohio commission he had an intimate con- 
tact with all the telephone companies in 
Ohio and has many close friends in the 
operating companies. 

Following his work with the Ohio com- 
mission, Mr. Hanna became general com- 
mercial engineer of the Ohio Bell Tele- 
phone Co. Five years ago, he was trans- 
ferred to New York to assume his present 
position with the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

George A. Bray is assistant director of 
exhibits of the Bell System at A Century 
of Progress. Mr. Bray is a graduate of 
Carroll College and of the University of 
Wisconsin. At the University of Wiscon- 
sin he specialized in public utilities econom- 
ics and statistics. He has been with the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. since 1924 and 
now holds the position of sales engineer for 
the Chicago area. He is president this year 
of the Junior Association Chamber of 
Commerce of Chicago. 

The engineer of exhibits at the Bell Sys- 
tem exhibit is R. Linsley Shepherd, a grad- 
uate of Yale University. He spent a num- 
ber of years in power plant construction 
and was on the editorial staff of the Elec- 
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trical World for a time. For the past four 
years, Mr. Shepherd has been with the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 
Carleton E. Robeson, assistant engineer 
ot exhibits, is one of the well known super- 
vising foremen of the Western Electric Co. 
He has installed large switchboards, of 
both the dial and manual types, in many ot 
the large cities in the United States. 
Miss Elizabeth Burke is the general su- 
pervisor of all the women employes at the 
Bell System exhibit. She has had a wide 
experience in traffic work with the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. and was chief operator 
ot the Hyde Park exchange in Chicago 
prior to her assignment to A Century of 
Progress Exposition. 
Canadians Talk to Europe Over 
All-British Talking Channels. 
Telephone users throughout Canada are 
ow sending and receiving their transatlan- 
tic calls to Asia, Northern Africa, Aus- 
tralia, India and continental Europe via all- 
British talking channels, clearing through 
Montreal, Quebec, and London, England. 
This provides for all the provinces of 
Canada an Empire service formerly avail- 
able only to users of Bell System and Bell- 
connecting telephones of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Canada in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec. The earlier routing of these 
messages overseas via beam wireless be- 
tween New York and London now pro- 
vides a valuable alternate channel for use 
when the Empire circuits are not available. 
This extension of all-British talking ser- 
vice, which became effective early in May, 
increases the effectiveness of last year’s 
Bell Telephone — Canadian Marconi — 
British Post Office agreement. Similarly, 
the Trans-Canada Telephone System oper- 
ating from coast to coast across the 
Dominion and opened early in 1932, as- 
sumes new and increased usefulness by this 
arrangement which clears all calls through 
the Bell of Canada’s new long distance cen- 
ter in Montreal. 


Western Union Expands Service 
in Nebraska; Uses Telephone. 
The Western Union Telegraph Co., 

whose southern Nebraska business 

menaced by a recently-completed arrange- 
ment between the Postal Telegraph & Cable 

Co. and the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., by which, in effect, each exchange and 

station of the latter became a branch office 

for the Postal company, announces com- 
pletion of arrangements by which it will 
meet this new form of competition. 

The Western Union company has 210 
telegraph offices in the 22 Nebraska coun- 
ties in which the Lincoln company oper- 
Under the new deal, it will give 24- 
hour service to and from all towns and 
cities in that area without additional charge 
to senders or addressees, but with excellent 
results to several telephone companies. All- 
night offices have been established at Ash- 


was 


ates. 
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SELLING THE SERVICE 


By Joun G. REYNOLDS 


1. Encourage your installers and repair- 
men to carry a few extra handsets on 
their trucks. Also encourage them to 
always take a handset into any home which 
they have occasion to enter. If the house- 
wife sees the handset, that possessive in- 
stinct, which made you want a new car 
after you had driven it, will help you to 
close the sale. 

2. Don’t be afraid to talk to your pros- 
pects. They are only human beings like 
yourself, so brace up. Remember that you 
have a wonderful service to offer. Tell 
your prospects about this service. Be cour- 
teous to them. Have confidence in your 
product and in yourself, and many a sale 
will land in your order book. 

3. Endeavor to answer your prospect’s 
questions as soon as they are asked. Clear 
up all questions at once, and then the pros- 
pect can devote his complete attention to 
your sales talk. 

4. Whenever I hear a man blaming sales 
resistance for his poor sales record I feel 
like walking up to him and saying: “Don’t 
blame sales resistance, for you’re merely 
passing the buck. Lack of ‘sales aggres- 
siveness’ can keep you from making sales. 
An aggressive salesman can usually break 
down sales resistance.” 

5. Remember all of the objections which 
you run across, while trying to sell tele- 
phone service. Endeavor to find an answer 
which will overcome each of the objections, 
and you'll soon have answers for every 
objection which your prospects can raise. 








land, Auburn, Beatrice, Fairbury, Fairfield, 
Falls City, Hastings, Jansen, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska City, Omaha, Oreapolis, Red Cloud, 
Table Rock, Union, Valparaiso and Wy- 
more. These will serve by telephone the 
surrounding communities. 

If the local office is closed when a tele- 
gram is desired to be sent, the sender may 
call the nearest always-open office and re- 
verse the charges. If a telegram comes 
for a person in a town where the local 
office has been closed for the day, the 
message will be telephoned the addressee 
from one of the key-towns or cities at the 
telegraph company’s expense. 

Benefits of the new arrangement will go 
to half a dozen different telephone compa- 
nies, but largely to the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telezraph Co. 


Fire Protective Agencies in Mont- 
real Connected by Telephone. 
Without necessitating any change in 

the original telephone number for fire- 

alarm calls in the Canadian metropolis, 

Montreal’s new and completely modern 

fire alarm headquarters building, in the 

heart of the city, has been connected with 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada’s Pla- 
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teau exchange building by two separate 
underground cable routes. At the same 
time adequate provision has been made for 
anticipated growth and development of the 
city’s future fire-protective agencies. 

From a two-position private branch ex- 
change in the headquarters building, direct 
telephone circuits radiate into every fire- 
station in Montreal. Similar connections 
are established with the fire department 
headquarters, the city hall, the police 
headquarters and the residence of the fire 
director. An additional P.B.X. of the 
cordless type handles all administrative 
conversations. 

The service provided through these com- 
bined facilities is said to be without paral- 
lel in the Dominion of Canada. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, August 14: Copper—quiet: 
electrolytic spot and future, 9c. Tin— 
Barely steady; spot and nearby, $44.12: 
future, $44.35. Iron—Steady, No. 2, f.ob. 
eastern Pennsylvania, $16.50; Buffalo, 
$17.00; Alabama, $13.00. Lead—Quiet: 
spot New York, 4.50c; East St. Louis, 
4.35c. Zinc—Steady; East St. Louis spot 
and future, 5.00c. Antimony—Spot, 7.50c. 
Quicksilver—$64.00@65.00. 





Comparative Telephone Statistics 
of North Dakota Companies. 
In comparing operating results for the 

year 1932 with 1931 of 29 of the smaller 

exchange telephone companies in North 

Dakota the following facts are disclosed: 


Decrease 
1932 over 
1931 1932 1931 
Operating 
income $8,376.39 *$11,997.29 $20,373.68 
Number of Stations: Per cent 
Business 1,348 1,265 6.1 
Residential 2,404 2,096 128 
Rural 4,825 4,310 10.7 
Service sta- 
tions (Farm 
companies) 1,339 955 28.7 
*Loss. 


Of the 29 companies cited in 1931 there 
were 20 companies which showed an oper- 
ating income in their reports to the North 
Dakota Railroad Commission, even though 
not representing a return on the value of 
the property. In 1932 there were only Il 
companies that showed an operating in- 
come. 

The larger exchanges showed reductions 
of connected telephones in North Dakota 
as follows: 


Per cent 

1931 1932 Decrease 
errr ee 35,061 33,095 7.0 
Rural ........... 2387 1819 238 
Service stations... 8,503 7,418 128 


The figures indicate that the per cent 
decrease in telephone subscribers in the 
larger exchanges has been slightly less than 
that in the smaller exchanges. 
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Latest Telephone Notes From England 


Post Office Activities and Telephone Statistics—Postmaster General's Yearly 
Review --Appropriations for Additions to Plant—Increase in Stations Last 
Year—Publicity Work of Post Office Successful—News Items of General Interest 


By TELEPHONY’S Special London Correspondent 


That the accounts of the post office indi- 
cated a revival of national prosperity was 
claimed by Sir Kingsley Wood (Postmaster 
General) when speaking in the House of 
Commons recently on the vote of +£37,- 
939,000 to complete the sum necessary for 
salaries and expenses of his department. 
Sir Kingsley Wood said he anticipated a 
surplus this year of £11,100,000, so far as 
postal services were concerned, compared 
with £10,869,000 last year. 

On telegraph services there was a deficit 
last vear of £809,000, and this year it 
would be £876,000. On telephone services 
there would be a surplus of £562,000, com- 
pared with £571,000 in the previous year ; 
and for all services combined there was an 
anticipated surplus of +£10,792,000, com- 
pared with £10,631,000 in the previous 
year. Accounts revealed the inherent sta- 
bility and soundness of the country, and in 
many respects showed signs of returning 
prosperity. 

Revenue from the public telegraph serv- 
ice has been falling very considerably for 
some years, but in the later months of last 
year the rate of decline was much less, in 
the first five months of this year it was 
stationary, and in January and February it 
showed an increase. 

Telephone Service. 

So far as the telephone service is con- 
cerned, the figures would have been much 
better but for the number of cessations. 
This was not surprising having regard to 
the times in which we lived, but the net 
increase of telephone stations in the quar- 
ter January to March was 17,825, which 
exceeded by nearly 3,000 the figure for the 
corresponding quarter of the previous year. 

The interesting thing about these figures 
is the fact that the increase was largely 
due to a reduction in the number of cessa- 
tions. For the first months of 1933 the 
number of telephone subscribers showed 
an increase of 15 per cent over the num- 
ber for the corresponding period of last 
year, 

Out of 136,000,000 telegrams handled last 
year, no fewer than 11,500,000 were dictated 
by the senders over the telephone. Con- 
rental telephone traffic was considerably 
affected by the industrial depression, and 
the Postmaster General was sorry to say 
that the Anglo-Continental telegraph traf- 
ic was about 25 per cent less than it was 
before the autumn of 1931. On the other 
hand, the number of oversea calls handled 
by the London trunk exchange was last 
year about 1,200,000. 


He had been constantly pressed to re- 
store the ld. post, to reduce the cost of tel- 
ephone and telegraph charges. If he had 
acceded to one-tenth of those requests, the 
Post Office would have been in Carey street. 
He recognized, of course, the desirability 
of reducing the charges whenever it was 
prudent and financially possible to do so, 
and had made a number of minor reduc- 
tions in the charges during the last two 
years. 

Lower Charges. 

So far as the telephone is concerned, 
there had been reduced charges for certain 
classes of private lines, for extension lines, 
and also for the charge for the hand micro- 
phone. He wished he could have done more, 
but all those who stood for business man- 
agement of the Post Office would agree 
that he must have regard to the financial 
side, particularly of the telephone and tele- 
graph accounts. 

During the last 12 months there were 
many technical and important scientific de- 
velopments at the Post Office, of which the 
Post Office engineers could 
claim a very prominent part. He was par- 
ticularly gratified, and so was the whole 
Post Office when Marconi a few days 
ago paid tribute to the British Post Office 
and its chief officers for all that they had 
done in helping to make radio an efficient 
medium of universal communication; and he 
referred particularly to the fact that Eng- 
land had been the first country to construct 
short-wave stations for wireless direct tel- 
egraphic communication throughout _ the 
Empire. 

Dual Use of Telegraphy and Telephony. 

One of the most interesting of recent 
developments is the increasing use of the 
same lines and cables for the dual use of 
telegraphy and telephony. 

The extensive trunk telephone service is 
able to provide today, without any sacrifice 
of telephone facilities, multitudes of line 
channels capable of serving for telegraph 
purposes also. The Postmaster General 
thought the most interesting and far-reach- 
ing of all was the utilization of very short 
radio waves of the order of five meters in 
length or less, for short-distance communi- 
cations. 

Across the Bristol Channel, between Car- 
diff and Weston-super-Mare, linked with 
the inland telephone service, a regular com- 
mercial service was introduced for the first 
time on a wave length of 4.8 meters in one 
direction and 5.1 in the other. Experience 
suggests that this system is likely to have 
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legitimately 


a wide field of application for communica- 
tion, at any rate over short sea routes. 

The Post Office should do, and was do- 
ing, a good deal to help British trade and 
industry at present. Its requirements for 
supplies of all kinds are naturally very ex- 
tensive, and had reached a value of about 
£8,000,000 a year. He was glad to say 
that the apparatus of foreign manufacture 
bcught by the Post Office represented less 
than one-half per cent of the total bought. 
Practically all money expended on new tel- 
ephone exchanges and their equipment, 
apart from raw material such as copper, 
was spent in this country. 

The Post Office has been preparing for 
a trade revival rather than waiting for it, 
and has steadily followed a policy of ex- 
pansion and modernization. In regard to 
telephones, for instance, the annual con- 
struction program in relation to the tele- 
phone development had built up a large 
reserve plant. Today there is no waiting 
list, and with suitable distribution the de- 
partment is in a position to provide for 
some 700,000 additional telephones. 

To Spend £500,000 on Plant. 

It was the policy of the Post Office to 
install automatic exchanges when exten- 
sions were required or the effective life 
of the 
They were about to accelerate the conver- 
sion to automatic working of a number of 
exchanges where the existing cost had 
abnormally high and where the 
econcmies from automatic workings fully 


manual exchange was exhausted. 


proved 


compensated for the extra capital cost of 
the automatic plant. 

With the consent of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, exchange 
would immediately be placed during the 
present financial year to the value of some 
£500,000 in the city of London, Central 
London, and the Midlands, Birmingham. 

Last year was the first year in the history 
of the telephones in which there was an 
actual decrease in the number of telephones 
throughout the world. In 1932 and last 
year there had been a decrease of over 
2,000,000 telephone stations. There were 
large losses in America, Germany and other 


three orders 


countries. 

So far as the position here was con- 
cerned, the Postmaster General was not 
unmindful that there was a great deal of 
leeway to make up. They were far too low 
down the list of the telephone countries 
of the world, but it was some satisfaction 
that Great Britain increased its stations last 
year by 66,293. They were just past their 
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immediate rival in that particular direction 
—Germany—for this country had now 4.63 
telephones of each 100 of the population, 
as against 4.57 in Germany. 


Different Type of Subscriber. 

The Postmaster General was also glad to 
say that they were having a different type 
ot subscriber in the people who are now 
taking the telephone. He did not like to 
describe it as the lower class, but it was 
a different class from those who had hither- 
to subscribed to the telephone service. That 
is one of the most hopeful signs. 

Considerable attention has also been paid 
to the position in rural areas, where there is 
still a great deal to be done. Small rural 
automatic exchanges are now being rap- 
idly erected, at the rate of well over one 


a day. While there were only nine of such 
exchanges four years ago, today there are 
1,034. 


Twenty-one years ago, when the state 
took over from the National Telephone Co., 
it was a national service; today it is an 
international service. London could rightly 
claim to be the switchboard of the world. 
There have been considerable improve- 
ments, for instance, in the extension of the 
on-demand trunk service, where by simply 
lifting the telephone—at any rate in a great 
many cases—one is immediately put through 
to the great provincial centers. 

It is hoped at the end of October to 
bring in a limited scheme as a first step 
towards the extension of demand working 
with the Anglo-Continental services. On- 
demand working would be available in the 
first place from the London telephone area 
outside the busy hours of the day to those 
Continental cities which are connected with 
London by trunk service and the neighbor- 
ing places which are within the no-delay 
area of those cities. That is, of course, a 
very important step so far as the extension 
of the service is concerned. 

Success of the Publicity Plan. 

Whatever success has been obtained in 
the extension of many of our services dur- 
ing the last year or two is due in no small 
degree to the publicity campaigns of the 
Post Office. Last year saw the commence- 
ment of national advertising by the Post 
Office for the telephone service. So suc- 
cessful has it been that it is now extended 
to advertising the savings bank, the air and 
the telegraph services. 

The government is indebted to the work 
of Lord Bridgeman’s committee, which it 
regards as a valuable contribution to Post 
Office administration and advance. The 
committee’s recommendations were consid- 
ered by the government and a number of 
them have already been put into operation. 

New financial relationships between the 
I-xchequer and the Post Office have re- 
cently been the subject of legislation. They 
gave the Post Office some portion of its 
additional and increasing earnings, and for 
the first time in Post Office history would 
give the department an interest in its profits 
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Playing the Piano of Life. 

One man gets nothing but discord out 
of a piano; another gets harmony. No 
one claims the piano is at fault. 

Life is about the same. The discord is 
there, and the harmony is there. Study 
to play it correctly, and it will give 
forth the beauty; play it falsely, and it 
will give forth the ugliness. Life is not 
at fault—Threads. 








and an incentive and encouragement still 
further to serve its millions of customers. 

Through the voluntary efforts of em- 
ployes of the Post Office, apart from the 
efforts of the regular staff, the telephone 
department during the last 18 months has 
secured orders for 7,315 exchange lines and 
extensions, and 25,000 orders for minor ap- 
paratus. 

Radio-Telephone for Police Chief. 

Two-way wireless telephone equipment 
has been installed in the house of the Lon- 
don metropolitan police commissioner, Lord 
Trenchard. With this equipment he is able 
to keep in direct touch with police head- 
quarters during his “off duty” hours. Daily 
wave-length changes will maintain the se- 
crecy of the messages. 

By lifting his receiver, the commissioner 
will be able to announce himself to the op- 
erator on duty, who can connect him with 
any department or with the police wire- 
less system, so that he can speak direct to 
any police radio car within the usual radius. 


Britain Going Automatic. 

Sir Kingsley Wood, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, speaking at a luncheon of the Ports- 
mouth Chamber of Commerce, said that in 
a comparatively short period the whole of 
England would be on the automatic sys- 
tem. 

He was rather concerned with the rural 
areas, in which exchanges are now being 
opened at the rate of well over one per day. 
Four years ago the number of automatic 
exchanges in the country was only nine, and 
today, so far as the rural areas were con- 
cerned, it was 1,034, while the total num- 
ber throughout the country was over 1,400. 


Long Distance Telephony. 

An English translation of the proceed- 
ings of the last pleniary meeting the 
“Comite Consultatif International” has just 
been published by the International Stand- 
ard Electric Corp. in the form of a volume 
of 350 large quarto pages. A valuable fea- 
ture of this publication is a series of no 
fewer than 26 typical specifications for 
cables, apparatus and systems in a modern 
telephone plant. 

One section is devoted to an exhaustive 
bibliography of English, French and Ger- 
man publications in the communication art. 
The extent of this bibliography is indicated 
by the fact that no fewer than 728 refer- 
ences are given to such publications. 

Another important feature is the section 
on the protection of telephone lines against 
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high-tension disturbances and_ electrolytic 
corrosion, including a description of th 


latest methods for combating these troubles, 


This volume, which costs 21/—net, is ob- 
tainable from the Electrical & Radio Pub- 
licity Service, 7 Southampton Row, London, 
W 1. 

A Telephone Presentation. 

During the British pharmaceutical con- 
ference, which was held in London, a presi- 
dential chair, made from woods sent over 
by the Pharmaceutical Association of Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand was presented by 
wireless telephone to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. J. H. Thomas, 
secretary of state for Dominion affairs, 
presided at the London end of the tele- 
phone. 

The success of the ceremony was some- 
what marred owing to atmospherics, which 
prevented the speeches made in Sydney be- 
ing clearly heard in London, but it was 
stated that the reception in Australia was 
excellent. 

Another London Automatic Exchange. 

The most recent addition to London's 
automatic telephone system is the Kensing- 
ton local and sub-tandem exchange, which 
came into operation on July 15. Over 
5,000 subscribers’ lines were connected, the 
majority of these being transferred from 
the original manual exchange. The new 
exchange represents one of the largest con- 
tracts for telephone equipment to be placed 
with one firm. 

The entire manufacture and installation 
of the equipment took nearly two years to 
complete. Local subscribers’ equipment is 
provided for 9,000 lines with capacity for 
extension to serve 10,000 lines, while the 
tandem portion provides a switching center 
for the western area of London. 


Population of the World and 
Number of Telephones. 

An estimate, recently completed by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
indicates that there are at present some 
2,050,000,000 people living in the world, 
distributed as follows: 


Current 
Population Rate of 
on January Increase, 
1, 1933 Per Cent 
North America..... 171,627,000 076 
South America..... 87,837,000 2.19 
Europe (inc. U. S. 
ee snacmacien 551,509,000 1.16 
Asia (excl. U. S. S. 
| eae 1,000,750,000 0.71 
“ae 141,570,000 = 1.33 
Oceania ........... 87,912,000 1.84 
Total world...... 2,041,205,000 0.99 
The total number of telephones ™ 


service in the world on the same date has 
been estimated at 33,400,000, or an aver 
age of one telephone for every 61 people. 

In the last 17 years, the number 0! 
telephones in the world has doubled, 
whereas the world’s population increased 
less than 15 per cent. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Cooperative Campaign with Gro- 
cers’ Organization Great Success. 
An intensive cooperative campaign be- 
tween grocers of Washington, D. C., and 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
was completed recently. Its object was to 
encourage the shopping-by-telephone ten- 
dencies of Washingtonians. 

In a recent letter from the advertising 
Nation-W ide 


committee of the Service 


Sections, as a rule, are not given in more 
than two directions—more generally one, 
which is usually a vertical or horizontal 
section through the unit. When given 
two directions, one is usually a section at 
right angles to the other. These are known 
as longitudinal and transverse sections 
through the unit. In certain cases it is 


Those which are not visible and represent 
the stem of the valve are dotted. Compar- 
ing Fig. 4-B with Fig. 4-C will also serve 
to make this clear. 

In the latter illustration, the end eleva- 
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Fig. 1. 


with Cross Section Shown Dotted—Fig. 3. 


Cross-Section Lines or Cross Hatching Used to Indicate Various Materials—Fig. 2. Method of Detailing Parts in One View 
Detail of a Ringing—Machine Crowned Belt Pulley, Showing a Section on 


Line A-A Looking in the Direction of the Arrows. 


Grocers, an organization comprising 108 
stores, the campaign is credited with com- 

plete success. The letter follows: 
“Recently Nation-Wide Service Grocers 


desirable to show the section of certain 
parts. In many cases it is possible to com- 
bine views and thus give actual details of 
the part, as illustrated 2 


above in Fig. 2. 


tion is shown looking from the stem end 
instead of the head end. In this case the 
circle showing the undercut for the valve 
spring retainer and the slot in the head 
are dotted since 











FIG. A. 


FIG. B. 





on 


FIG. D. 





they are not visible 
in this view. A sec- 
tional view of the 


valve as shown in 





Fig. 4. Perspective of Automobile Engine 


started a cooperative campaign in conjunc- 
tion with your company, featuring the bene- 
fits and advantages of shopping by tele- 
phone. Our members were furnished with 
window displays, package inserts, decalco- 
manias, etc., as sales helps. 

This campaign seemed to produce ex- 
cellent results and increased business 
through the medium of the telephone. 

We have just authorized group listings 
of our stores in both the alphabetical and 
classified sections of the next issue of the 
telephone directory. 

One of the most encouraging signs of 
cooperation among industries is this cam- 
paign of your company. 

Nation-Wide Grocers heartily 
approve of this method of advertising, and 
we trust that the example you have set in 
this campaign will be the means of induc- 
ing more industries to adopt the slogan ‘We 
can best help ourselves by helping others.’ ” 


Service 


The Art of Reading Working 
Drawings and Circuits, Part 3. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

In mechanical drawings there are cer- 
‘ain standards which are followed in the 
ross sections with the idea of showing the 
material of which the pieces are made. This 
's called cross-hatching or shading, and Fig. 

l illustrates those more generally used 


Valve, Mechanical 


Details in Elevations 


It is comparatively easy to visualize the 
plane shapes or simple figures referred to 
in the preceding article, when sectional cuts 
are taken through simple geometric solids 
mentioned. However, when cuts through 
the cone and other more complicated fig- 
ures are considered, it is 
not so easy to visualize 
the results. 


[ Collector Ring 
Brush Holder 


. . —— 
When sectional views 
are shown, and _ there 
—_ : » Collector 
may be the slightest Ring 


doubt as to the point at Gitentee 
which the section is Ring 
taken, it is generally in- 
dicated by letters and 
the sectional view iden- 


Nickel Ring 


Motor 





tified by these letters. — 
\r ows are used to m Settee 
dicate the direction in | Ring Hub 


which the section is Contacts 


viewed. This feature is 


Regulator 


clearly shown in Fig. 3. Hous ing 


In Fig. 4-A is shown 
the perspective view of ; 
an automobile engine 
In Fig. 4-B, the 
mechanical detail is shown in two views, 
which are all that is necessary in this case. 
The end elevation is taken by viewing the 
head of the valve and all lines visible from 
this end of the valve are solid. 
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valve. 


shown 


and Sectional Views. 


Set Screw—— 


Sectional View of Ring-Type 


Fig. 4-B would ap- 
illustrated 
in Fig. 4-D. In this case the valve is shown 
cut in half on its horizontal center, and all 
lines not visible are shown dotted. 

Fie. 5 is a form of mechanical draw- 
ing showing a longitudinal section view— 
that is, a vertical section taken along the 


pear as 
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Speed Regulating 
Device. 


longitudinal center—of a ring-type speed- 
regulator common to certain types of elec- 
tric motors. This type of illustration is 
used in many instruction books. With a 
little study it indicates many features which 
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equipment. As he was about 
to make inquiry, he noticed 
that the name on the stock 
certificates was not the same 
as that in which the tele- 
phone had been listed. To be 
certain that the rightful 
owner got the shares the em- 
ploye advised his supervisor. 

He telephoned to the A. 
T. & T. Co. office to find out 





to what address the divi- 
dends for the _ telephone 
stocks were sent, and that 
gave him his clue. The two 





Fig. 6. 

of Equilibrium. 
would require hours of labor to discover 
by actual dismantling of the device. 

Another type of illustration is that 
shown in Fig. 6. This diagram represents 
a body to which certain forces are applied 
in equilibrium. Equilibrium is defined as: 
“When a number of forces act upon a body 
which is at rest, each tends to move it, but 
the effect of all the forces acting upon that 
body may counteract or neutralize one an- 
other, and the forces are said to be bal- 
anced or in equilibrium.” 

In reading the diagram the three funda- 
mental relations of equilibrium should be 
kept in mind. They are: (1) Summation; 
that is, the total of horizontal forces equals 
zero. (2) Summation of vertical forces 
equals zero. (3) Summation of movements 
equals zero. 

In Fig. 6 the horizontal forces, H and 
H* are equal and opposite in direction, thus 
satisfying the first fundamental relation. 
Likewise the vertical forces satisfy the 
second relation. The horizontal forces are 
in the same straight line and the vertical 
forces are in one straight line; hence, there 
is no tendency for the body to be set in 
motion, and the third fundamental relation 
is satisfied. All of this is evident from the 
drawing. 


Bell Box as Safe Deposit Box for 
Telephone Stock Certificates. 

A resident of Lynn, Mass., who has been 
accustomed to use his telephone bell box 
as a safety deposit box, has discontinued the 
practice. Here’s why: 

One day recently A. E. Miller, ccmbi- 
nation installer of the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., went out to remove 
equipment-left-on-premises, and discovered 
in the bell box a wad of paper that aroused 
his curiosity. It turned out to be stock 
certificates worth about $2,500, including 
ten shares of American Telephone & Teic- 
graph Co. stock. The wad was fastened 
with three rubber bands to the screw that 
held the cover of the subscriber's bell box 
set. 

The treasure was not discovered by the 
telephone man until he had left the premises 
and was placing the “removal” tag on the 


Illustration of the Three Fundamental 


men then visited the house, 
identified the owner of the 
certificates, and found him as 
pleased to get them back as he was sur- 
prised to know that they were gone. 


Relations 


“Flowers to the Telephone Opera- 
tor” in Columbus, Ohio. 

In Columbus, Ohio, the last manual 
office in the city was cut over to automatic 
operation on midnight of Saturday, July 
29. Notice of the passing of 
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obtained the original drawing from Mr, 
Evans and presented it to the local traffic 
department for use in the toll operators’ 
restroom. That it will be carefully treas- 
ured by the toll operators for a long time, 
goes without saying. 


Makes It Easy for Former Sub- 
scribers to Obtain Service. 
The Lorain Telephone Co., Lorain, Ohio, 
has launched a “new deal” for former sub- 
scribers who are returning to jobs after 
long unemployment and desire to have their 
telephones reconnected, it was announced 
recently by H. E. Hageman, treasurer of 

the company. 

Under the terms of this new deal, the 
old subscribers can have their telephone 
connected without paying their delinquent 
bills as previously required. 

“We have worked out an easy-payment 
plan whereby they can pay the installation 
cost and a portion of their delinquent bill,” 
Mr. Hageman said. “The agreements with 
the varivus subscribers differ, depending 
upon the amount they owe. The only thing 





the manual operator was 
taken in the cartoon page of 
current events in the Colum- 
bus Journal Dispatch 
of July 30 under the 
heading of “The Pass- 
ing Show.” In_ this 
particular issue, the 
page was entitled 
“Filling the Gap” as 
the cartoons were 
drawn by Ray O. 
Evans, the understudy 
of William A. Ireland, 
the regular cartoonist, 
who was away on his 
vacation. 








YES, MRS. 
Beown- 
HERE’S 
‘Our 

i} AUSBAND - 
\ ‘ 
































Mr. Ireland occasienally fea- 
tures on his page, “Flowers for 
the Living,” and decided the 
Columbus telephone operators 
were entitled to flowers. So he 
gave Mr. Evans the information 
regarding the passing of the 
manual operator in Columbus. 
The result was a cartoon entitled, 
“The Flowers to the Telephone 
Operator,” in colors occupying a 
goodly portion of his July 30 page. 








LAST NIGHT- SATURDAY, JULY 29, MARKED AN HISTORIC EVEAIT in COLUMBUS 
TELEPHONE HISTORY -ON THaT DATE tue LAST MANUAL TELEPHONE 
OFFICE - 21 EAST FIFTH AVEAIDE-WAS COAIVERTED to DIAL OPERATION)- 
AND THIS PAGE DESIRES HERE AND Aiow oO PRESENT “HE TeIBUTE oF 


WE Want Tue ws 
CHOICE On€s fo 60 Bi 

To & GIRL BY HE 
NAME oF NELL” 


OPERATED — EVEN THE RURAL PHONES WILL ALL BE DIAL, WTA 
MANY OF OUR FARMER FRIENDS USIAIG DIAL MANDSETS INSTEAD OF 
THE OLD MAGNETO WALL PHONES- 


to THe TELEPHONE OPERATOR - 
WHO FOR THE PaST FIFTY-FivE Years 
HAS EVER GEEA AT OUR BECK AND 
CALL = AND IF WE HAVE EVER ACCUSED 
HER UNIUSTLY OF GING US THE WRONG 
NUMBER? WE APOLOGIZE, FoR MoRE 
OFTEN SAE 4AS GIVEN US THE RIGHT 
AUMBER" WAEAN WE WANTED 10 TALK 
To THE GIRL FRIEND, BOY FRIEND, 
MOTHER or DAD- 
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THE FIRST PUBLIC TELEPMONE EXCHANGE was 
ESTABLISHED IN OUR CITY IN 1879, AND On DEC 
31 OF THAT YEAR THERE WERE 12 STATION sin | 
SERVICE —- COLUMBUS NOW HAS MQRE THAA G0,000 

STATIONS, WITH ALL OF THE 7 CENTRAL STATIONS DIAL 








at 





The cartoon reproduced on this 
page shows that Mr. Evans did an 
excellent job in featuring the mod- 
ern operator at her switchboard as well as 
the operator at the early switchbcard—and 
we presume that the bunch of roses carried 
by the messenger boy for “a girl by the 
name of Nell,” is intended for the par- 
ticular operator who was taken as a model 
for the modern operator. 

The cartoon made a big hit among the 
telephone people of Columbus. C. A. 
Swoyer, of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 


Reproduction of Cartoon Appearing in Loca! Cur- 
rent Events Page of Columbus (Ohio) Newspaper, 
Depicting ‘“‘Flowers to the Telephone Operator.” 


that we ask is that they get them paid up 
in from six to 12 months.” 

Letters have. been sent out to hundreds 
of former patrons of the company urgine 
them to call at the office and see what cat 
be worked out. In the past few weeks 
old subscribers have taken advantage 0! 
this financing plan and many of them have 
telephone service for the first time in tw 
years or more. 
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Outside Plant Men Talk Things Over 





Flying Hitch Avoids Cable Splic- 
ing During Road Construction. 
Four cables, weighing about two tons, 

had to be routed around an underpass on 

the new Boston and Worcester turnpike at 

Wellesley, Mass., in connection with the 

construction of this highway. To support 

the cables temporarily a flying hitch was 
provided by the district engineers of the 

New England Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

as illustrated. 

The cables carry A. T. & T. Co. through 
circuits and New England company through 


pany spends so much money on this stuff, 
when all of us know about it anyway. Why 
don’t they put all of that dough in our 
wages?” 

Three days later an accident happened. 
The investigation disclosed the fact that 
the workman, who had so sarcastically criti- 
cized the company’s safety bulletins, had 
used a hammer which not only had a loose 
head but a cracked handle. The head of 
the hammer flew off and struck a fellow 
employe in the eye causin’ a lost-time acci- 
dent. After investigation, the employe was 




















Flying Hitch Temporarily Supports Four Cables, Weighing About Two Tons, During 
Road Construction at Wellesley, Mass. 


and local circuits, and are of 900, 600, 300 
and 308-pair sizes, lead covered. They 
were originally attached to a pole, but as 
the road construction advanced it was neces- 
sary to remove the pole. The first idea 
was to shorten the cables and take up the 
slack, but a simpler plan was found to be 
suspension by the use of 16,000-lb. steel 
strand wires fastened to two strongly-guyed 
poles about 30 feet away from the points 
of attachment to the cable messengers. 

The poles and the attachment point form 
an approximate equilateral triangle. The 
job was handled easily and quickly, and 
will stand until the progress of the high- 
Way construction permits the completion of 
the underground work associated with the 
carrying of the road through Wellesley 
Hills Square. 


Keep Out of the Bread Line By 
Doing Your Work Safely. 
By Jake, THE LINEMAN. 
Mornin’, buddies! Not so long ago I was 
Watchin’ a group of employes, who were 
reading the safety bulletins on one of the 
plant bulletin boards. One of the employes 
made this remark: “I wonder why our com- 


severely criticized by the management and 
“fired.” 

Employes who will not work safely and 
follow the company’s safety rules are not 
wanted by any employer. And why should 
they be wanted? In 99 cases out of 100, 
a careless employe is not only dangerous 
to himself but to his fellow workers. He 
goes around doin’ everything in a careless, 
haphazard manner and if his careless hab- 
its are not detected before long, he’s apt 
to make the accident-results charts look like 
the scoreboard of a one-sided ball game be- 
tween the Yanks and Podunk. 

Safety programs are designed to educate 
the employe so that he can do his job 
safely without accident. Thus, they enable 
an employe to keep on the job and earn 
the money to which he is entitled. Any 
worker, who scorns his company’s safety 
advice, is only hurting himself, for sooner 
or later he will do something wrong, have 
an accident, lose time from his work, and 
be criticized by the management—and 
whenever this happens he is jeopardizing 
his job. 

Nowadays, with so many telephone men 
eager to get a job, who on earth can afford 
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to risk losing his job by having an un- 
necessary accident? 

I am sure I can’t and I feel sure that 
most of you fellows are in the same posi- 
tion. If you or I were to lose our jobs 
because of an accident, how would we get 
another? Because of the fact that we had 
disregarded safety and allowed Ole Man 
Accident to slip one over on us, we would 
become “marked men.” If we gave our for- 
mer employer as a reference, our chances 
of getting a new job would be as slim as 
are the chances of Europe paying us what 
she owes. 

Safety has a definite place in our mod- 
ern business world. And the careless 
worker also has a definite place. But that 
place is not on any employer’s payroll—it 
is outside with the unemployed. 

Buddies, let me urge you to listen to your 
safety supervisor. Heed his advice and 
also read the safety bulletins. They'll help 
you to do your work safely. Every acci- 
dent which you have hurts your standing 
as an employe. But every day which you 
complete safely helps you toward a better 
job. Enuf said! 

Now what say we have a few signals? 
O. K.? Our first signal is: 


Stop accidents by turning in all tools 
with badly mushroomed heads. A 
chip could easily break off and land 
in your eye. Inspect your drills and 
chisels at least once a month and 
turn in the defective ones. 

Always keep your handlines dry. A wet 
handline can conduct electricity. 

Failure to use the proper tools and 
safety devices for the job often causes 
an accident. If the nature of the job 
requires a hammer use a hammer. 
It’s better to use the correct tools 
than to have to dig up the correct 
answer for: “Why did you do that? 

Every time you leave tools and ma- 
terial lying around you're apt to cause 
an accident. Suppose some _  pedes- 
trian stumbled over them and had an 
accident? You and your company 
would be in a tough spot, if the party 
sued for damages. 

The practice of having special contain- 
ers for broken glass is a commenda- 
ble one, for where this practice is 
followed there is less time lost by 
employes with badly cut hands. 

You can impress your supervisor by 
cleaning up your work as you go 
along. Messy jobs are often costly 
as they generally cause accidents. 


Pedestrians who take short-cuts often 
cut short their own lives. Enuf said! 

Always keep stairways clean and free 
of obstructions. It’s a lot better to 
pick up articles which may be lying 
on the stairs than to pick up some- 
one who has stumbled over the article 
and fallen down the stairs. 

Your wrenches help you to do your 
work. Always use a wrench that fits, 
for such a wrench seldom slips. 

Safe workers know that it’s better to 
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take a few minutes longer to do the 
job than to be laid up for a few 
months. 


Thar they be, buddies, an’ I hope you get 
some good out of them. Guess I’ll amble 
home. So until Saturday, remember : 

“If you want to live a long time, let 
safety help you.” 


The Uneventful Life of a Tele- 
phone Trouble-Shooter. 
By “Doc.” 


When I had reached the more or less 
tender age of 16 and was large for my 
years, I decided that my chances of ever 
becoming President were mighty slim. So 
I began looking around for some means of 
earning a fairly honest living and finally 
decided to become a 
shooter. 


telephone trouble 
I was fully aware that being a 
trouble-shooter was not as important, al- 
though sometimes about as difficult, as be- 
ing President, but believed that the life 
of a good bug-hunter might not be in 
vain. 

I persuaded the manager of the local tel- 
ephone company in my home town down in 
Oklahoma to give me a chance, and he re- 
lvctantly put me to work. Each morning 
after I had completed the janitor work— 
which consisted of sweeping the floors, 
cleaning out the stoves in the plant room, 
operating room and manager’s office, build- 
ing fires and carrying in the day’s supply 
of coal—I was permitted to use the re- 
mainder of my time going about with the 
local troubleman trying to master the se- 
crets of clearing local telephone trouble. 

It was not long until I was permitted 
to go out alone on cases of simple trouble. 
By this time I had learned that it was not 
considered good form for a troubleman 
to tread upon polished 
climbers. 


floors wearing 

I had a nice set of tools which I carried 
in a small satchel like the ones carried by 
doctors of that period. One morning the 
town’s wit met me in front of the drug 
store and before all the village loafers 
yelled: “Hey, Doc, will you hustle down 
to my house and have a look at my tele- 
phone? It hasn’t had a movement of the 
bells all week.” From that moment to 
the present time I have been known as 
“Doc” to everyone of my acquaintance 
connected with the telephone industry. 

The old-time troubleman was quite a 
contrast to the present-day variety. As he 
was frequently required to crawl under 
houses, perhaps in mud, or through dusty 
attics he, consequently, was unable to keep 
clean and pretty all the time. . The modern 
bug-hunter leads a comparatively easy life 
compared with that of his brother of other 
days as telephones are now wired in a 
sensible manner, with all apparatus easily 
accessible by the troubleman. 

The modern troubleman, in my opinion, 
presents a better personal appearance than 
did the average bank president in the old 
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days when bankers had money. Modern 
transportation has done much to increase 
the efficiency of the present-day trouble- 
shooter—and improved materials and meth- 
ods of construction have certainly made his 
troubles less. 

During my younger days as a trouble- 
man, subscribers thought that unless they 
reported trouble on their telephones at 
least once per month, they did not get their 
money's worth. In the present age, many 
telephones give perfect service for years 
without a single visit by a troubleman. 
Wet cell batteries in glass jars -zaused 
many an old-time troubleman a long by- 
cycle ride. 

Many troubles reported in the old days 
were imaginary and the troubleman often 
argued the matter with the subscriber. | 
have even known these arguments to lead 
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into a fist fight and a disconnection for the 
company. 

Of course, this happened long before 
trouble-shooters knew anything about di- 
plomacy and that the subscriber is always 
right. A troubleman of today wou!d never 
infer that he did not find any trouble ona 
line reported. He might even go so far as 
te give the pet “pooch” a bath if requested 
to do so by the fair subscriber. 


Telephone Directory in Raised 
Type for Blind Persons. 


The first telephone directory in raised 
type for the blind has been introduced by 
the Budapest telephone office. 

On 44 pages the directory gives instruc- 
tions to the blind on how to use the tele- 
phone, and also contains the most im- 


portant telephone numbers of the city. 





leave the house tonight, Em.” 


| ended triumphantly. 
“Spot cash! 
Sade! 


Ain’t you afraid to ——? 





Don’t say a’word about this, Em. 
He has a fool-proof hiding place. 
now.” 


” 


ing, 
table. 


him more talkative. 
first-handed news. 





had not been present. 
night he was drinking, too. 
went to the hang-out of his kind. 


and said nothing. 


got wind of the money so quickly. 


to remember they are not leak-proof. 








“SADE TOLD IT TO EM AND THEN—” 


| 

| 

| By Miss Anne Barnes, 
| Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
| Des Moines, Iowa 

| 
| 


Two sisters were talking over the telephone. 
| in. It sometimes happens that way on a party line. 
| take down the receiver for the express purpose of listening in, but her atten- 
tion was arrested by a remark one sister was making to the other: “No, I can't 
Then her voice sank to a whisper as she added: | 
“Johnny put over that deal tonight with Abe Jenkins—for spot cash!” she 


And no bank closer than the city, and it’s after closing time. 
Is Johnny there?” 
“You got to take money when you can get it. 

Johnny cautioned me. 
| have a pie in the oven. 


Three receivers were placed on their respective hooks simultaneously. 
“Johnny Burke sold his west half for spot cash tonight, too late for bank- 
the third person on the party line informed her husband at the supper 
“Now, don’t go mentioning that at the pool hall tonight, because I 
heard Sade telling Em on the telephone,” she added as an afterthought. 
But Ben was a loose-tongued fellow at his best, and a bit of liquor made 
He relished nothing better than peddling news, especially 
This information was too good to keep, so he told the 
boys down at the pool hall of the conversation between the two sisters, includ- 
| ing the part about the fool-proof hiding place. 
| No harm might have resulted if Sam Smith, the town good-for-nothing, 
Even he was harmless unless he were drinking; and this 
Later in the night, he drove into the city and 


That same night Johnny’s house was entered, ransacked and looted of 
the money hidden in the fool-proof hiding place. 

Johnny accused Sade of telling, Sade accused Em, the third person listen- 
ing in on the party-line conversation accused Ben, Ben accused the boys down 
at the pool hall, and they accused Sam Smith. 
remember anything, although he had a hazy memory of driving into the home 
town with two tough fellows that night. 


The police, after careful investigation, said the robbery had been com- 
mitted by old hands at the business, but were mystified as to how the robbers 


Mora: Party lines serve their purpose, but people having them will do well 


’ 


A third person was listening 
The third one did not 


Johnny will be here soon. 
Leave it to him. 


Good-bye for 


But Sam was too muddled to 


Perhaps he dreamed it, he thought, 
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Strowger Supervisory /ndicating euipm ent 
for these ‘Grid’ aréas as also for Centra/ 
Scotland has_ been manufactured for 
the Central Electricity Board by - 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, LTD. 
STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

Telephone No.: Old S 830 Telegraphic Address: “Strowger,’ Liverpool 
Associated Company and Export Distributors: 

THE INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE CO., LTD. 
NORFOLK HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W. C. 2 
Telephone No.: Temple Bar 9262. 

Telegraphic Address: “Intautelco Estrand,” London. 














What About Our Telephone Service? 


Shall We Destroy or Preserve Our Public Utilities ?—Taxes Increased and 
Income of Telephone Companies Cut—Other Conditions Faced—Address at 
Convention of Georgia Telephone Association Held August 10-11 in Atlanta 


Because danger threatens from many 
sources, to destroy one of the greatest of 
al! industries in our country—the telephone 
service—we of necessity are here to throw 
up that sign, “Stop!” Not because it de- 
stroys millions of dollars’ worth of property 
that are invested in the industry, but be- 
cause it destroys those things which are 
worth many. times more and cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents. It destroys 
the protection of life, health and happiness 
which the telephone preserves. 

Our taxes have continuously increased 
for many years; in some cases they have 
increased 100 to 500 per cent. Some legis- 
lator is always trying to conceive of some 
new form of tax to load on utilities, think- 
ing there will be a majority of votes for 
himself in exploiting them. Only this 
month we are requested to pay another ad- 
ditional tax, the federal corporation stock 
tax, together with more federal gas tax. 

Our incomes have declined on an average 
of 25 to 30 per cent, and in some cases, 
small companies have had to discontinue 
their exchanges entirely. 

Our greatest losses have been from the 
low-rate telephones, and loss of long dis- 
tance business. 

Prices for our material have not been less 
during this depression except in a very few 
exceptions, and these items constitute only 
a small amount of our maintenance costs. 
In some cases, things are higher, especially 
our telephones and hardware. High costs 
are also made higher by the demand for 
the new type of cradle telephones to 
replace instruments that are in good service 
condition. 

Some companies have not lowered wages ; 
therefore, the expenses have remained up 
while the revenue came down. The public 
cannot understand why our rates should 
not come down. Our income having al- 
ready been cut 25 to 30 per cent or more, is 
in effect equivalent to already having un- 
dergone a serious reduction in rates. 

The amount represented by this 25 to 30 
per cent loss is the money left after most 
of the fixed expenses and taxes are paid, 
and is the funds from which we were able 
to maintain our plants in a good serviceable 
condition and pay a small rate to the in- 
vestor. We are now deprived of this 
amount, and to increase this loss means 
serious danger. 

It is possibly the telephone companies’ 
fault that the public does not understand, 
because we have failed to advertise these 


By J. L. Kirk, 
Consolidated Telephone Co., Moultrie, Ga. 


facts. But now we are with our backs to 
the wall. We must preserve our property 
and the service for the public by prevent- 
ing further reductions of our already de- 
pleted income. We are being ground be- 
tween the millstones of increased expenses 
on one hand and the reduction of rates on 
the other. This is an attack on two sides 
equivalent to burning the telephone candle 
from both ends. 

This would mean absolute destruction and 
confiscation of your property, to say noth- 








The Mills of God Grind Slowly. 

The mills of God grind slowly. One 
of the burdens, I think, that has been 
put upon our backs is to have a pa- 
tience, a steadiness and a loyalty to the 
good that will enable us not to get im- 
patient when the mills of God do grind 
slowly.—J. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime 
Minister of England. 








ing of the loss of reliable telephone service 
to the state and nation; the safety and 
well-being of the nation, to say the least, 
would be seriously impaired. 

The telephone industry has always em- 
ployed rigid economy; otherwise we could 
not have existed. We were denied in- 
creased rates necessary in times when 
things were high and every one else was 
getting high prices. The commission told 
us that prices would not stay up and asked 
us to wait. We did wait; and took a loss 
at that time, and are taking a greater loss 
now. We are now entitled to an increase in 
rates. It is only through that strict econ- 
omy which has always been typical of 
telephone men that the service has been 
preserved for the use of the public at such 
a low rate and resulted in a low income 
to the investor. 

The result of such economy is the rea- 
son why the telephone industry has not re- 
ceived any of the taxpayers’ money through 
the federal governmental agencies which 
have poured billions of dollars into the 
banks, the railroads, the farmers, and what 
not. The telephone companies thus far 
have managed by strict economy to hold 
on without using any of the government’s 
money; but if we are forced to increase 
expenses and also be forced to reduce rates, 
it will be necessary for the government to 
help. 

However, if one industry follows another 


‘like this, who will be left to pay the tax? 
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We are all ready and willing to help 
President Roosevelt to our utmost ability, 
and all we want from the “New Deal” is 
that it be a fair deal. Other industries are 
allowed to increase their revenue according 
to additional costs, but we are asked by the 
state government to reduce our income. We 
are in an entirely different situation than 
the average business here in Georgia. 

Do not kill the small employer who, 
taken as a whole, employes more workers 
and pays more taxes than any other class. 
You can not kill the investor and have any 
jcbs left. Who will be left to pay the tax? 

I believe our code should be adjusted as 
to size of exchanges; not to classify a town 
of 2,500 population with one 100 times as 
large or 250,000 population. I have an 
e>.change in a northern town of 2,300 pop- 
ulation which has more telephones than a 
Georgia town of more than 8,000; there- 
fore, the population should not determine 
our code, because towns in various sections 
of the country do differ greatly. 

I believe an exchange of 500 to 1,000 sta- 
tions should have a code of 48 hours per 
week with a minimum wage for our opera- 
tors of $12 per week. The cotton code, | 
understand, is $11 for 40 hours a week, or 
25 cents per hour. Operating is easier work 
and it would seem as if our code should 
be about the same. 

There has never been a time when each 
individual owner. of telephone stock in 
Georgia needed the full and complete co- 


operation of everyone engaged in the tele- 


phone business. 

Some of the public have an entirely 
wrong conception of the telephone situation 
in Georgia. To lower rates may seem right 
to those who do not understand all the 
facts. So it is our job to show the public 
that it is better to preserve the telephone 
service of Georgia than to destroy it by re- 
ducing rates at this time, since our in- 
comes have already been reduced to danger- 
ously low levels insufficient to render a 
reasonable return on the investment. To 
further reduce our income would destroy 
our telephone systems and cause more com- 
plaints than the clamor of lower rates, that 
are unjustified under present conditions. 

It seems that we should try to get the 
Georgia Public Service Commission t¢? 
withhold any proceedings as to change of 
rates until such time as President Roose- 
velt may withdraw his operations of the 
NRA, which is at this time materially 
increasing our costs of operations. 
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Test as Spacirieo By Nationat Bureau or STANDARDS 
3 CELLS DISCHARGED THROUGH 20 OHMS TO 28 VOLTS FOR 
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Day’s life on Standard Intermittent Test is expressed in 
percentages based on Eveready Long Life as 100%. 
Columbia Gray Label shows 82% service, but also carries 
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TWO-WAY ECONOMY 


THIS is an economizing era. “Buy 
wisely” is the rule. It is important to 
consider how much can be saved in 
the price of a commodity. But it is 
even more important to determine how 
much can be saved through its use. 

Prices on Eveready Long Life and 
Columbia Gray Label telephone bat- 
teries are down — decisively in keep- 
ing with present-day levels. Their effi- 
ciency is up. Simple arithmetic and 
the graph below will show that these 
two notable products of a notable 
organization are easily the most eco- 
nomical of their kind on the market. 

Through far longer life they in- 
crease telephone- service efficiency; 
reduce interruptions, complaints, ser- 
vicing expense — and labor costs due 
to less frequent replacements. 


All-armored Construction 


makes Eveready Long Life and Co- 
lumbia Gray Label unequaled for 
sturdiness. Can of rolled and soldered 
sheet zine of correct, even thickness. 
Metal seal top (patented) — strong, 
No 
more wax seals to break in shipment. 


moisture-proof and leak-proof. 


No more dried-out cells. Everything 
chemically and structurally designed 
for maximum life, dependability and 
greatest output consistent with scien- 
tifically balanced performance. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Branches: Chicago New York San Francisco 
Unit of and Carbon ( 


Union Carbide WCC) Corporation 


; "When communicating with National Carbon Co.. please mention TELEPHONY. 








Telephone Usage in Tasmania, Australia 


Descriptive History of the Introduction and Growth of Telephones in 
Tasmania, An Island in the Southern Pacific Ocean Just Off Coast of 
Australia—Hilly Country Makes the Pole and Line Construction Difficult 


Telephones were first introduced into 
Tasmania in the 90's, commencing with 
Hobart, the capital of the island. The ser- 
vice was gradually extended and now com- 
prises most parts of the country where 
there are sufficient people residing to jus- 
tify the outlay. 

Tasmania now possesses 9,970 miles of 
telephone trunk line wire; 1,673 miles of 
telephone and telegraph wires (dual pur- 
poses) ; 30,006 subscribers’ exchange lines 
and 177 miles of non-exchange circuits 
(fire-alarm and private lines). 

Throughout Tasmania there are 348 tele- 
phone exchanges and, in addition, 165 tele- 
phone offices with no subscribers connected. 
Every township in the country has its own 


By Walter Buchler 


manual exchanges in the metropolitan area, 
serving suburbs, and are of the magneto 
type. 

The Hobart central automatic exchange 
is on the four-figure system, but a fifth 
figure call letter “Y” will be prefixed for 
calls to branch automatic exchanges as 
these are built. 

There is one other small automatic ex- 
change in Tasmania, namely that of the 
Electrolytic Zinc Co.’s private branch auto- 
matic exchange, three miles north of Ho- 
bart. In some cases, municipalities dis- 
tribute power required by their telephone 
exchanges. In others it is obtained direct 
from the hydro-electric department. 

No air-conditioning plant is installed 





The timber principally used for tele- 
phone poles are blue gum, stringy bark 
and peppermint, all of which are grown 
locally. Their life is comparatively short, 
12 to 15 years being the average. The best 
type of timber available for poles is oyster 
bay pine, which is found on the east coast 
only, but difficulty of transportation with 
accompanying high costs do not warrant 
the outlay for this type of pole. 

No preservative treatment has hitherto 
been given to wood poles, as they are 
available everywhere and, as a rule, are cut 
close to the route where they are required. 
However, good poles are becoming more 
scarce and have to be transported over 
longer distances. The supply of telegraph 
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Manual Trunk Line Switchboard in Operation in the Hobart (Tasmania) Central Telephone Exchange—Rear View of Line Units at 


exchange. All exchanges are magneto 
with the exception of Hobart, Newtown (a 
suburb of Hobart) and Launceston. The 
latter is the northern port and second most 
important town in Tasmania and has a com- 
mon battery serving a radius of five miles 
with 1,954 lines. 

The automatic exchange in Hobart is of 
the Strowger type of equipment made by 
the British General Electric Co. It is one 
of the latest type of automatic exchanges 
to be installed in the Commonwealth. Cur- 
rent is obtained from the hydro-electric de- 
partment of the state in bulk, the accumu- 
lators being charged by its own dynamos, 
which in turn are run from the hydro-elec- 
tric mains. 

This exchange serves 2,788 lines and 515 
at Newtown, its present capacity being 3,440 
lines and ultimate 8,400. Newtown has 
a capacity of 600 lines and can be built up 


to a considerable size. There are 11 small 








the Automatic Exchange in Hobart. 


anywhere in Tasmania as the climate is 
equable and presents no difficulties at any 
time of the year. In the towns of Hobart 
and Launceston cables are laid in under- 
ground conduit. 

There is no appreciable amount of trunk 
line cable underground, practically all being 
overhead. Laying underground cables is 
expensive in this country owing to the gen- 
eral abundance of hard soil in which ex- 
cavating is difficult due to the presence of 
rock throughout Tasmania. 

Very little trouble is experienced from 
wood borers or other insects. Moisture is 
not nearly so pronounced as in some of the 
other states of the Commonwealth. 

Wood poles are used mostly, although a 
few metal poles, of the steel beam type, 
have been put up during the past five or 
six years. These are used along country 
roads for trunk lines. The steel beams are 
made at Newcastle in New South Wales. 


26 


and telephone poles is mostly given out on 
contract to contractors who operate on 
beds of timber known to the authorities as 
being suitable. The delivery of the poles 
to wherever required is part of the con- 
tract. 

The additional cost of poles has, conse- 
quently, necessitated preservative treat- 
ment, which is now being undertaken. Poles 
are not sapped because the cost of replace- 
ment is still very low. Their average 
height is 26 feet with standard spacing of 55 
yards. 

Tasmania is a peculiarly difficult country 
for line construction because of the ab- 
sence of straight roads. The hilly nature 
ot the country is responsible for the wind- 
ing roads. This puts a great many turns 
in the pole line construction and the poles 
have to be guyed strongly at each of these 
angles. 


Copper, bronze, and cadmium-copper are 
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used for wire according to common stand- 
ards. Maintenance of lines is more expen-| 
sive than is generally the case elsewhere, as | 
bush fires are not infrequent and burn a| 
considerable proportion of poles. Falling 
branches also give trouble in breaking wires, 
the country being heavily timbered in al- 
most all parts. 

The cost of clearing all timber and under- 
erowth to a safe distance from every line 





is prohibitive because of the vast quantity, 
and only the most dangerous trees and un- 
dergrowth are cleared. Linemen are sta- 
tioned at various centers throughout the 
state, using motor transportation, although 
formerly they traveled by train or on horse- 
back. 

The trouble experienced in other states of | 
the Commonwealth from birds interfer- 
ing with lines is rarely encountered in Tas- 
mania, as there are sufficient trees for birds 
in almost any part of the country. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Female telephone operators are employed | 
for day duty and men at night, with men 
or lads at all continuous-service exchanges 
at official offices. 

men receiving an allowance for postal | 
work although engaged in other businesses | 
t their own—provide the necessary attend- | 
ance at exchanges in the country-side which 
are distant from any township. Each al-| 
lowance postmaster acts as operator him- 
self or, should he live on the premises, it 


“Allowance postmasters” 


may be his son, wife, or daughter. 

Recruits for exchanges are trained at 
Hobart and Launceston, starting with £86 
per annum as a minimum wage, if under 
17 years of age and risinz, in the case of 
iemale adults, to £100. Examinations are | 
usually held at the centers where the staff 
is required, inspectors being sent up for 


the purpose. 


The men usually start as | 
telegraph messengers and after training in| 
a central exchange on telephone work, they | 


are then placed on ordinary duty. 


Most of the business houses in Tasma- | 
nia have telephones of the desk type while | 
shops, as a rule, have wall telephones as 
heing more convenient to get at in their 
class of business. In the home the bigger 
percentage of telephone instruments in- 
stalled is also of the wall type. 

Rates vary according to the number of 
subscribers connected. Thus in Hobart | 
with 3,795 subscribers, subscriptions are 
£4-17-6 per year within a radius of ten 
miles network from the general post of- 
ice, for an exclusive service which includes 
up to two miles from the exchange; after 
that it is 10- extra for each quarter of a 
mile. Each call is charged 1-1-4d. The 
subscription at Launceston, which has 2,000 
subscribers, is £2-15-0 for a radius of five 
miles ; others work out at about £3 per an- 
num. 

Public telephones are installed in Ho- 
bart and Launceston at various places and 
are of the full size stepping-in cabinet; 
of the coin-box type are made of 
The charge for a call from these 
public telephones is 2d. 


others 


wood. 
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All National Sleeves are manufactured with the greatest 
precision and are subject to the strictest inspection— 


that’s why you'll always find that each and every one is 


absolutely accurate to size. 


Nowhere in the production 


of National Splicing Sleeves is the stamp of inferiority 
of material or the evidence of hurried workmanship to 
be found. Each detail operation from the making of the 
dies to the finished sleeve has been carefully planned 
with element of quality always predominant. 


You will find Nationals above all the most practical con- 


nectors in use for they are built for service. 


They have 


high tensile strength—great durability and efficiency,— 





high conductivity 





THE NATIONAL 
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5100 Superior Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Export Distributors— 
INTERNATIONAL 


CORP.—New York 





Please mention TELEPHONY when communicating with its advertisers. 


STANDARD ELECTRIC 


are easy to install and assure tight 
uniform splices all along the line. 
tionals—let us send you samples and prices. 


Standardize on Na- 
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With the Manufacturers and Jobbers 





Michigan Municipality’s Under- 
ground Construction Project. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., refused to wait for 
the benefits of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act to filter down to it, and insti- 
tuted a miniature plan of its own by launch- 


wheeled model was placed in commercial 
production and was known as the auto 
wagon. This, of course, was the first In- 
ternational. One of these auto wagons of 


1907 is shown in a special display in an 
exhibit in the Travel and Transport Build- 
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View of Underground Construction Project, a Part of Kalamazoo, Mich., Local Industrial 
Relief Program. Conduit Was Installed After Removal of Abandoned Street Car Tracks. 


ing an underground cable project. The 
Natco clay conduit used will house munici- 
pal signal cables, as 
power lines. 


well as light and 

By taking advantage of the streets be- 
ing torn up, due to the removal of aban- 
doned street car tracks, the job which nor- 
mally would have cost $35,000, was done 
for $19,000. 

Earl E. Norman, director of utilities d!- 
vision of the city of Kalamazoo, states that 
the employment created has decreased di- 
rect relief expenditures an amount equal to 
half the total cost of the project. The 
presented 
through the courtesy of the utilities divi- 


accompanying illustration is 
sion of the city of Kalamazoo and the Na- 


tional Fireproofing Corp. 


International Motor Truck Ex- 
hibited at Century of Progress. 


International motor trucks are promi- 
nently displayed in the International Har- 
vester Co.’s main exhibit at the Century 
This is 
fittingly so since the Harvester company 
has been a pioneer in the development of 
motor trucks just as it has been in the 
farm-equipment industry. As early as 
1897, in fact, International Harvester engi- 
neers foresaw the advantages of gasoline 
power in operating vehicles and drew up 
plans for a high-wheeled, gasoline-propelled 
motor vehicle. The first model based on 
these plans was built in 1899 and operated 
or the streets of Chicago for two years. 

In 1907, an improved model of this high- 


of Progress Exposition, Chicago. 


ing beside one of the latest in Internation- 
als, a model A-8 tractor truck hitched to a 
trailer equipped with big van-type body. 
Since those early days of International 
motor truck development, the line has in- 
creased greatly, until mcdels of numerous 


types and sizes ranging from %4-ton to 





is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The exhibit also includes a special cut- 
away display of a model A-6 engine, clutch, 
and transmission and a model A-8 double- 
reduction-drive rear axle shown in th 
foreground of the illustration. 


Inter - Mountain Company Buys 
Masterbuilt Switchboard. 

The Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. of 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., recently purchased its 
second Kellogg Masterbuilt switchboard for 
installation in the Jonesboro, Tenn., ex- 
change in the near future. The first Mas- 
terbuilt board is of the 6-800 size and has 
been in operation in the Bluff City, Tenn., 
exchange since early in 1932. The com- 
pany has found that it definitely pays to 
give its subscribers modern 
service. 


telephon 


The Inter-Mountain company now has 13 
Kellogg switchboards in its group of ex- 
changes, and ten of them are of the com- 
mon battery type. Also of interest is the 
fact that many of the smaller exchanges 
operated by this company have common 
battery manual equipment. W. N. McAnge. 
Jr., president, and W. G. Griffin, plant man- 
ager of the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co.. 
plan to have the cut-over of the new Mas- 
terbuilt switchboard this month. 

The little city of Jonesboro is reputed t 
It is stated 
founded by Danie! 


be the oldest city in Tennessee. 


that the town was 


3 


International Motor Trucks in Main Exhibit of the International Harvester Co. at 
A Century of Progress Exposition, Chicago. 


7% tons are now available to meet wide 
variety of hauling needs. Seven repre- 
sentative units of the comprehensive Inter- 
national lines are shown in the main ex- 
hibit in the Agricultural Building. Part 
of this International motor truck exhibit 


28 


Boone, America’s celebrated pioneer {re 
tiersman. 

The telephone traffic between Jonesborv 
and Johnson City, nine miles away, is um'- 
formly heavy. The Kellogg board 4t 
Johnson City with the one at Jonesboro will 
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handle this traffic in a fast and satisfactory 
manner. 

The Jonesboro Masterbuilt board will 
have full feature cords, automatic ringing 
and listening, and instantaneous disconnect. 
It will have five-frequency harmonic ring- 
ing, operating on a 24-volt system. This 
hoard will be equipped for 200 common bat- 
tery local lines, 20 common battery rural 
lines, and eight common battery toll trunk 
circuits. 


Change in Sales Organization, 
Fansteel Products Co. 

Carl G. Howard, sales engineer, Fansteel 
Products Co., Inc., North Chicago, IIl., has 
heen appointed manager of the industrial 
division, in charge of developments and 
sales of Fansteel rectifiers and associated 
products for utility, railway signal, rail- 
way communication, and automotive serv- 
ice. C. E. Stryker, former manager of 
this division, will take up other company 
duties related to the development and pro- 
motion of rare metal products. 

Mr. Howard is a native cf Newark, Ohio, 
where his early electrical and sales train- 
ing was received through a variety of ac- 
tivities in electrical construction, sales and 
contracting work. 
he has also been actively engaged in radio 
work in its various phases, from operating 
1 amateur station as early as 1912, to 
commercial and broadcast operating, radio 
construction and sales. 

Moving to Chicago in 1921, Mr. Howard 
served the first two years as field repre- 
sentative in the electrical violin division of 
the Mills Novelty Co. This was followed 
by three years on the engineering staff of 
the Chicago Engineering Works, where 
most of his time was devoted to laboratory 
work and technical writings. 

In 1926 Mr. Howard entered the services 
i the Fansteel Products Co., Inc., as sales 
engineer in the industrial division, devoting 
most of his time to development and promo- 
tion of the present line of Fansteel rectifiers 
for telephone and industrial service. 


For a number of years 


Communication for Freight Trains, 

Rails, Transmission Medium. 

The conductor in the caboose of a long 
ireight train can now carry on a conversa- 
tion with the engineer in the locomotive cab, 
or he can converse with those in charge of 
trains immediately ahead or behind his train 
on the same track by means of a new type 
of communication system developed by en- 
sineers of the General Electric Co. 

“This new means of communication is 
not radio, carrier current or direct tele- 
phone in principle,” says an announcement 
by the company. “Ear-telephones are not 
required; with five watts or less input into 
the inductor coils, loudspeaker reception of 
ample volume to overcome train noises is 
received over a rail distance of five miles 
* more. 

“The rails are used as the medium for 
the transmission and pick-up of the signals, 
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which are put into and taken out of the 
rails by inductor coils suspended from the 
caboose and locomotive at minimum clear- 
ance distance above the rails. These in- 
ductor coils are directly connected to the 
transmitting and receiving equipments. 

The system consists of wave propaga- 
tion on an exclusive channel which follows 
the rail. In some respects the method re- 
sembles current communication, 
which is used extensively in telephony and 


carrier 
over power lines, but differs in certain 
essential respects. 

Carrier current, for instance, is a natural 
wave propagation over a pair of wires, and 
the wave length of the propagation is de- 
termined in accordance with the natural in- 
ductance and capacitance of the wires. In 
the new system one of the wires is re- 
placed by the rail itself; the other wire is 
any convenient conductor along the track. 

The wave propagation in the double cir- 
cuit of the rail and wire does not depend 
entirely upon the natural capacity. Instead, 
the principal portion of the electrostatic 
energy of the wave appears in a series of 
loading condensers connected between the 
rail and the wire. The result of this ar- 
rangement is that the rail is in every point 
carrying the current of the traveling wave 
and, therefore, it is possible at any point 
to pick up energy from the traveling wave 
by induction in the inductor coil. 

Although the rail itself is very inefficient 
for wave propagation, since the rails are 
not effectively insulated either from each 
other or the ground, it has been found that 
the wave propagation between the wire and 
the rail is very efficient because of the 
high quality of the electrostatic medium 
that carries the wave. 

The loading condensers are spaced ap- 
proximately 1,000 feet apart, but the dis- 
tances vary with local conditions. A sep- 
arate condenser is used for each rail, so 
arranged as not to shunt the signal track 
circuit. Provision is also made for the pro- 
tection of automatic block signal and other 
circuits. There is no interference with 
operation of signals or adjacent telegraph 
and telephone lines. Thus, advantage may be 
taken of wires normally used for automatic 
biock signal, telephone, telegraph, power or 
other circuits already paralleling the tracks. 
The receiver cannct be used for broadcast 
reception; and the transmitter causes no 
interference with radio receivers, however 
near the tracks they may be. 

A three-tube transmitter and _five-tube 
receiver are employed. Automatic volume 
control of the loudspeaker compensates for 
varying distance of transmission. A trans- 
mitting frequency of the order of 65 kilo- 
cycles is used. 

Simplex operation, employing minimum 
equipment, is used, with the sets running 
continuously for reception of signals. It 
is then only necessary for either the con- 
ductor or engineman to speak into his trans- 
mitter to establish contact with the other 
end of the train.” 
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1 Cook “O” 
Sub-Station 


Protector 


A weatherproof and fire- 
proof completely enclosed 
sub-station protector for 
outdoor mounting that 
provides perfect protec- 
tion and excellent facili- 
ties for line, instrument 
and ground connections. 
* * * 


The Cook “O” Protector 

is compact, of sturdy con- 

struction and high quality. 
* * 
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Cook “O” Protector keeps 
all high potentials out of 
the subscriber’s premises. 
It reduces maintenance 
expense since it is always 
accessible to the trouble 
man. 


Cook Electric Co. 


2700 Southport Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 

















What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


I. C. C. Authorizes Tri-State Stock 
Purchase by Northwestern Bell. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 

on August 15 authorized the Northwestern 

Bell Telephone Co. to acquire control of 

the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 

of St. Paul, Minn., through purchase of 
capital stock. This also carries control of 
the Dakota Central Telephone Co., of 

Aberdeen, S. D. 

The commission said it felt the acquisi- 
tion would result in “better and more eco- 
nomical service, particularly at St. Paul 
and Minneapolis.” 

“Telephone users will be benefited by 
some immediate rate reductions,’ the de- 
cision said. 

“It is difficult to see any advantage to be 
gained by the public from a denial of this 
application, unless it be the opportunity to 
endeavor to force the applicants to promise 
a greater rate reduction.” 


Indiana Bell Handset Charge Lim- 
ited to Three Years. 
Indiana Public Service Commis- 
August 1 ordered the Indiana 
Bell Telephone to cease collecting the 25- 
cent monthly additional charge for hand- 
set telephones after three years, follow- 
ing the total payment of $9.00. It was 
stated the Indiana Bell company agreed 
to the concession. 


The 


sion on 


Ohio Handset Case May Go to 
State Supreme Court. 

According to an announcement on August 
9, the Ohio Public Utilities Commission 
has denied the application of Law Director 
Kerr, of Cleveland, asking a rehearing in 
the handset telephone rate case instituted 
early this summer on behalf of the city of 
Cleveland. 

On July 19, the commission denied the 
application of the city of Cleveland for an 
order to require the Ohio Bell Telephone 
Co. to refund the money it collected through 
an additional charge for handset telephones 
and to eliminate the charge entirely in the 
future. 

If the handset case is carried further, it 
is expected Law Director Kerr will appeal 
to the Ohio Supreme Court. 


duced from 25 to 15 Cents. 

The Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
on August 2 ordered that the additional 
monthly charge for handset telephones of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. be 
reduced from 25 cents to 15 cents a 
month, effective as of August 1. 

\ supplemental order was issued on Au- 


gust 4 changing the effective date to August 
15, the August 1 bills having already been 
mailed to subscribers when the original 
order was issued. 

Chairman Paul Walker, in a concurring 
opinion, stated that he was opposed to any 
extra charge for handset telephones for an 
indefinite period and expressed his opinion 
that the extra charge should be eliminated 
in 18 to 24 months, declaring the handset 
telephone had become standard equipment. 

It was estimated there are about 170,000 
handset telephones in Oklahoma and that 
the reduction would reduce revenues of the 
Southwestern Bell company about $200,000 
per year. 


Protests Against Handset Charge 
Discontinuance Considered. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion shows signs of abandoning plans of 
extending to other companies than the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., its re- 
cent order that after 36 months’ use in one 
location of a handset telephone, no extra 
charge would be permitted. 

It had cited the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Nebraska Continen- 
tal Telephone Co. to show cause by Sep- 
tember 1 why an order to become effective 
October 1 should not be issued. Both 
companies entered requests for postpone- 
ment until November 1 of the date for 
making answer. 

The two companies pointed out that new 
federal laws had added considerable ex- 
pense to their operation and that their pres- 
ent revenues were, in case of the Lincoln 
company, barely sufficient to meet fixed 
charges, dividends and operating expenses ; 
while in that of the Continental company, 
dividends were not being earned. They 








Answers to the Traffic Questions 
Presented on Page 11. 

1. If calls are handled on a full tributary 
recording basis, the tributary subscriber 
should not be connected with the toll 
center until the details of the call have 
been passed to the toll center and she 
has acknowledged the call. However, 
the tributary subscriber should not be 
dismissed except in those cases where 
you are required to do so. 

2. No. Reports of this nature should not 
be given. 

3. Most certainly not. 

All additional instruction or informa- 
tion supplied by the calling party in 
connection with his call. 

5. No. 
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asked that further time be given in order 
that they might study their needs and their 
accounts before being forced to take 4 
position one way or the other on the mat- 
ter. This has been granted. 

Chairman Randall says that the state- 
ments with respect to revenues are correct, 
and that he is reluctant to enforce the pro- 
posed order against them because it will 
cut off large needed revenues at once and 
for the future. 

Commissioner Bollen had signed with 
his colleagues in order not to be in the 
position of opposing any reduction in rates, 
but is of the opinion that town people, who 
use the handset equipment for which a 25- 
cent monthly extra charge is made, can 
better wait on lower rates than can the 
farmers. He is also of the opinion that 
the commission should ascertain the extra 
cost of furnishing and maintaining this 
type of equipment and charge that perma- 
nently, fearing the effect on rates later 
when most of the subscribers will have 
earned the right to be relieved of this extra 
charge under the order. 

Commissioner Drake has changed the 
order to the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. to place such reduction on handsets in 
effect October 1 so as to make it plain that 
the elimination applies only where the same 
person has paid the extra charge for three 
years for an instrument in the same loca- 
tion all that time. 

W. F. Cozad, general manager of the 
Northwestern Bell company, says that his 
company will abide by the order, and will 
not ask postponement of the effective date. 





North Carolina Commission Hears 
Protests Against Reduced Rates. 

On August 8 the North Carolina Cor- 
poration Commission heard protests of tel- 
ephone companies, operating in the state. 
against reducing general exchange charges. 
The commission reserved decision on a pro- 
posed order to become effective September 
1, but indicated that special charges for 
handset telephones and extra length cords 
would be ordered reduced. 

Under the proposed order of the commis- 
sion, a maximum additional charge of 25 
cents for handset telephones would be per- 
mitted and a flat installation charge made 
for extra length cords. 

Representatives of telephone companies. 
appearing before the commission on August 
8, stressed objection to extension of the 
base rate areas to conform to municipal 
boundaries and to proposed reductions in 
connection and service charges. 

During the hearing, the commissioners. 
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Chairman W. T. Lee, George P. Pell and 
Stanley Winborne, expressed themselves as 
impressed with the objections filed against 
the proposed changes, it is stated, and it 
was indicated the order may be amended if 
it is put into effect. 

According to the proposed order, the 
additional charge for handset telephones 
would be reduced from 50 cents to 25 
cents monthly; service connection charges, 
where instruments are not in place, from 
$3.50 to $2.00, and where they are in place, 
from $1.50 to $1.00; cost of moving equip- 
ment on the subscriber’s premises, from 
$3.00 to $1.50; cost for extra length tele- 
phone cord should not exceed a total ot 
$3.50 whereas now the rate charged is 
from 15 cents to 25 cents monthly indefi- 
nitely. 

The proposed order does not affect ex- 
change monthly rates as the commission 
felt this was a subject that should be taken 
up with the companies individually because 
of the dissimilarity of conditions under 
which they operate. There are 101 tele- 
phone companies in the state. 

E. D. Smith of Atlanta, Ga., general 
counsel of the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which protested to every 
section of the proposed order, said his 
company would have made no fight if the 
commission had confined the reduction to 
handset charges. 

He was followed by Fred J. Turner, 
Carolinas manager of the company, who 
read a lengthy brief declaring the proposed 
lower rates would be “confiscatory” of the 
company’s property. 

C. D. Densmore of Charlottesville, Va., 
president of the North Carolina Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, appeared in be- 
half of exchange members of that organi- 
zation. 

R. N. Simms, Jr., Raleigh attorney, urged 
lower rates on the handset telephones, say- 
ing he represented a client who had paid 
the extra charge for five years. 
Telephone Company Asks Permis- 

sion to Purchase Bank Building. 

D. E. McGregor, president of the Ne- 
braska Central Telephone Co., of Gibbon, 
Neb., which operates a number of 
changes in that section of the state, has 
asked the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission for authority to issue a five-year 


ex- 


$3,000 note, secured by a mortgage on a 
bank building at Shelton that it desires to 
occupy as an exchange. The bank failed 
some time ago, and the receiver contracted 
to sell the building to the telephone com- 
pany, its cld building being 
collapse. 


nearly in 


Shortly before that, the company had se- 
cured commission permission to issue and 
sell $10,000 worth of stock, and it was 
planned to use half of this for the pur- 
chase, the remainder having been expended 
i improving plants at Arcadia and Ansley. 
Then came “the depression,” and Mr. Mc- 
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Gregor finds it impossible to sell any stock 
to finance the purchase at Shelton. One of 
the stockholders of the bank has agreed to 
buy it and then sell it back to the company 
taking a five-year mortgage for $3,000. 


Vermilion, Ohio, Suit Against 
Company Dismissed by Court. 
On July 27 Judge J. E. Savord, of the 

Erie County Common Pleas Court at San- 
dusky, Ohio, dismissed the injunction suit 
of the village of Vermilion against the 
Lorain Telephone Co. The village filed the 
suit on October 27, protesting the change 
from manual to dial operation and the aban- 
donment of the buzzer system sounded by 
the telephone exchange to arouse volunteer 
firemen. 

Prior to the final decision in the case, 
most of the evidence had been previously 
ruled out of court on a demurrer, it was 
stated. 

H. E. Hageman, of Lorain, treasurer of 
the company, stated that the new dial sys- 
tem had operated perfectly and that in the 
nine months since its cutover, there had 
not been one connection failure. The fire 
alarm system, under the new plan in opera- 
tion, is handled through the Wakefield 
Brass Co. 


Nebraska Supreme Court to Pass 
Upon Injury Case. 


The Nebraska Supreme Court has been 
called upon by William A. Hines to define 
the liability of a telephone company to one 
with whom it has contracted to operate an 
exchange for it, and who is injured in the 
carrying out of the contract. Mr. Hines 
had been in telephone work for 20 years 
in Nebraska and South Dakota when, in 
1929, he entered into a contract with the 
owners of the Martell company, which op- 
erates largely in farm territory 20 miles 
south of Lincoln. 

This contract provided that Mr. Hines 
was to operate the exchange at Martell, 
and to do all the necessary work keeping 
the lines and switchboard in repair and 
working order. He was to furnish all of 
his own tools and to furnish his own con- 
veyance and his own gasoline in work nec- 
essary to carrying out his agreement. The 
contract follows the general lines of a 
number in effect between small telephone 
companies and linemen. 

A year and a half after he began work, 
Hines was badly injured when a telephone 
pole broke, slightly beneath the ground line, 
while he was climbing it. The insurance 
carrier for the company paid him compen- 
sation up to April, 1932, when it learned 
that his employment was contractual and 
refused further payments. A court trial 
resulted in a finding that Hines was an in- 
dependent contractor and not an employe 
of the telephone company in the meaning 
of the compensation law. 

Hines thereupon sued the company for 














PRESERVED 


The only way the electrical 
energy of a DURO-POWR Tele- 
phone Battery can get out is 
through the terminals. 


It can’t get out through losses at 
soldered joints because the zinc 
cup is seamless, and it can’t get 
out by evaporation or contamina- 
tion through the top because the 
patented Hermetic Top Seal keeps 
the chemical moisture in and air 
out. 


This means that there can be no 
loss in idleness—no deterioration 
from age, air or temperature. 
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heavy damages, being crippled for life. The 
district court took the case away from the 
jury and directed a judgment for the com- 
pany, primarily on the ground that the 
negligence of Hines contributed largely to 
the accident and that he had assumed the 
risks of his employment. 

Hines’ attorneys have filed an appeal 
with the state supreme court; supported by a 
printed argument, in which they make the 
claim that the law is: that one who con- 
ducts a general telephone business and con- 
structs poles to carry the lines, is bound 
te construct and maintain them in a rea- 
sonable safe condition for the purpose for 
which they are used, and that failure to do 
so renders the owner liable for damages 
for an injury resulting from such failure 
to any person who goes upon the premises 
by the express or implied invitation of the 
owner. 

They stated that where an independent 
contract is to be carried out on the general 
employer’s premises, he owes the same duty 
to the independent contractor and his ser- 
vants as to any other person invited to the 
particular portion of the premises where 
the work is to be carried on, and that one 
who undertakes to furnish appliances for 
use by others assumes the duty to furnish 
proper appliances, is negligent for failure 
to do so; the obligation not depending upon 
a contractual relation but on the failure of 
the duty assumed by one which results in 
injury to another. 

As the contract was carried out, the tele- 
phone company furnished tools for build- 
ing, setting and repairing poles and pole 
lines, and work done was unaer the direc- 
tion of Manager Spellman. It is claimed 
that the company was negligent in not fur- 
nishing a pike pole with which the strength 
of poles is usually tested as to safety, and 
it is not a part of a lineman’s kit. 

Hines said that he had urged purchase of 
one, but was told that it was not necessary. 
He testified that before going to work on 
the day of the accident, he urged an inspec- 
tion of the pole line, but was told that 
road grading was soon to be started and 
this might necessitate resetting of the line. 
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Electricians and linemen everywhere 
know Klein Pliers—the standard of 
quality ‘since 1857.” The Klein line 
includes side cutting, oblique cutting, 
end cutting, diagonal, long nose, duck 
bill, and a wide variety of other pat- 
terns to fit every electrician's need. 
For the finest work be sure the pliers in 
your hands are the finest, too—Kleins. 
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shook it as a test. It broke when he was 
20 feet up, and as another worker had 
removed the wires from a pole which he 
had climbed, the pole carrying Hines fell 
completely to the ground, throwing him 
into the road, where he fell on the tools in 
his climber belt. 

It is claimed the company was negligent 
in not furnishing a pike pole; in not keep- 
ing a record of pole construction so that 
workmen could ascertain possibility of dan- 
ger; in not carrying on the work so that 
but one pole was released at a time; in not 
furnishing safe poles for Hines to work 
upon, and in not inspecting the pole line 
before ordering Hines to work on it. 

The company’s defense was that it was 
a part of Hines’ work under the contract 
tc maintain and keep pole lines in repair; 
that he voluntarily climbed the pcle that 
snapped, and that it was part of his work 
to inspect, maintain and keep the poles in 
repair. It also contends that as it did not 
know of the defective condition of the 
pole, it was in no wise negligent, while 
Hines was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence in not finding out for 
whether the pole was 
climbing it. 


New York Telephone Co. Asks 
Exchange Transfer. 

The New York Telephone Co. has filed 
with the New York Public Service Com- 
mission a revision of its schedule under 
which the locality of Willow in Ulster 
ccunty, New York, is transferred from the 
Phoenicia central office district to the 
Woodstock district. 

This transfer was made after requests 
had been received from subscribers in the 
locality of Willow, who claimed that their 
business and social interests are with Wood- 
stcok rather than with Phoenicia. As a toll 
of 15 cents applies between stations within 
the Woodstock central office district and 
those within the Phoenicia district, the sub- 
scribers will be saved this toll charge. 

Several prospective telephone subscribers 
in the locality of Willow have indicated 
that they will subscribe for service if Wil- 
low is made a part of the Woodstock cen- 
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tral office district. Since the exchange 
rates applicable within the Woodstock dis- 
trict are the same as those applicable with- 
in the Phoenicia district, these tariff reyj- 
sions éffect no change in the monthly rental 
charges to subscribers. 

The Phoenicia district includes the ham- 
lets of Phoenicia, Beechford, Chichester, 
Mt. Pleasant and Mt. Tremper in Ulster 
county and the hamlets of Bushnellsville. 
Edgewood and Lanesville in Greene county, 

The Woodstock district includes the ham- 
lets of Woodstock, Bearsville, Lake Hill, 
Shady, Willow and Wittenberg in Ulster 
county. 


Petition for Reduced Rates at 
Wautoma, Wis., Dismissed. 
On July 26 the Wisconsin Public Ser- 
vice Commission issued an order dismissing 
the complaint of W. C. Keup, et al, against 
the Community Telephone Co. asking for 

reduced rates at Wautoma, Wis. 

The decision held that: “In view of all 
the circumstances and the fact that the 
company is not earning an unreasonable 
return on a minimum value of its property, 
an order reducing rates cannot be entered 
at this time. 

“Tt is therefore ordered that the petition 
herein be, and the same is hereby dismissed, 
without prejudice.” 

Early in the summer of 1932 Mr. Keup 
and 50 others signed a petition asking for 
a reduction in telephone rates, which was 
presented to the commission. On July 25, 
1932, the commission issued an order of 
investigation of the company’s Wautoma 
exchange. Hearings were held at Wautoma 
on September 8 and at Madison on No- 
vember 16, 1932. 

Practically all of the signers of the peti- 
tion were rural subscribers. The rural 
rates, established July 1, 1923, and still in 
effect, are as follows: Business or resi- 
dence, multi-party, $1.91 gross per month. 
or $1.66 net per month. Switching ser- 
vice is $7.00 per year. 

The commission’s order said in 
“The complainants, who are rural patrons 
of the company, contended that the rates 

(Please turn to page 35.) 
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Telephone Company Completes New Plant 


Ogden Telephone Co. Builds Attractive New Exchange Building at Spencer- 
port, N. Y., and Installs New Equipment, Including Three-Position Switch- 
board—Brief History of the Company Which Was Organized in Year 1908 


By T. J. Barrett, 


Sales Representative, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 


office 
quipment including a three-position junior 
multiple switchboard has been completed 
, the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
o. for the Ogden Telephone Co. of Spen- 


Installation of complete central 








View of Wire Chief’s Desk and Testing 
Equipment at Spencerport. Note the Loud- 
speaker Above Desk So That the Wire Chief 
Can Hear Any Conversation On the Line 
Under Test Without Using Head Receiver. 
erport, N. Y. 
‘his completely new equipment culminates 
more than 20 years of gradual growth by 
the operating company and marks the com- 





The placing in service of 





pletion of one of the 
finest and most up- 
to-date operating 
plants, for its size, in 
the country. 

The new plant sat- 
not the 
need for better fa- 
cilities, but also the 
long-standing desire 
of the Ogden Tele- 
phone Co. to own its 
own This is 
unique in that it was 


isfies only 


home. 


designed es pecially 





Mfy. Co. 








for the equipment 
which was to be 
placed in it. In fact, 


Stromberg - Carlson 
engineers were asked 
to have a part in its 
planning so that greatest efficiency of tele- 
phone operation and layout 
effected. 

The building is of English style stucco 
and fits most admirably into the residen- 
tial section in which it is located. All 
wires entering the exchange building have 


would be 


been placed underground so as not to de- 


tract from its appearance. It is a real 


addition to the town’s architecture. 
Along the front of the building are lo 
cated the bookkeeping department, the 
manager’s office and a tiled hallway, with 
two telephone booths opening off it, for the 
use of subscribers and public. Operating 





Attractive Residential—-Type Exchange at Spencerport, N. Y., of 
the Ogden Telephone Co. 
as Not to Detract from Appearance of Building. 


All Wires Were Placed Underground So 


and terminal f®oms are located just behind 
these. 

The switchboards are placed in the par- 
tition between these two rooms so that the 
back of the switchboard projects into the 
terminal room. In this way, work can be 
done on them without entering the operat 
ing room. 

i r 
the company’s 180 local lines, 60 rural lines, 
11 operating toll lines and its 20 pay sta 
tions, serving, in all, more than 700 sub 


In the terminal room are the racks 


scribers. 
The wire chief's desk and equipment art 
mounted on the relay rack to save space 

















View of Terminal Room 





at New Switchboard 


in the Spencerport, N. Y., Exchange of the Ogden Telephone Co. 
"to the Terminal Room Allowing Work to Be Done on Rear of Sw'tchboerd Without Entering Operating Room—Operators in Position 
Installed at Spencerport. 
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Note the Rear of Switchboard Extends 
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25 
ve This testing equipment is unusually com- Oregon Association Holds Meet- ject of codes as he had recently attended 
Zs plete, being arranged with loudspeaker ing to Discuss NRA. the annual meeting of the national associa- 
o% and amplifier and a duplicate speaker in the The Oregon Local Telephone Association tion in Chicago. 
a3: hasemient so that any conversation on the wet at the Portland Hotel in Fortland. Questionnaires have been placed in the 
fa? line under test can be heard by the wire QOre., on August 11 with the main pur- hands of about 110 Independent telephone 
Es chief without use of head receiver. pose of discussing President Roosevelt’ re- COmpanies operating in Oregon, and the 
. +: Every telephone in the Ogden ccmpany’s  emplcyment program as it affects the tele- Oregon association is handling the distri 
= system is of the common battery operating phone industry, with a view to cooperating bution and collection of these forms in 
Ee type with code-ringing being employed on with the United States Independent Tele- order to get the infcrmation called for in 
3 = the rural lines. Power board, ringing and phone Association in formulating a code. the hands of the United States Independent 
@ charging equipment and frequency meter The name of the association was changed Telephone Association as soon as possible. 
PEs are located in the terminal room. All bat- t) “The Oregon Independent Telephon According to Secretary-Treasurer Georg: 
a tery charging is completely automatic, no Association.” A. Bauman, who was reelected, the Oregon 
5 attention being required other than care of The association elected cfficers as fol- association plans to hold another sniethies be 
the batteries themselves. lows: President, C. H. Miller, of Dufur, Portland, poss’bly in December. It was 
The Ogden Telephone Co. was organized president of the Dufur Telephone Co.; and decided to hold district meetings in differ 


in 1908 by a group of citizens for the pur- Bauman, of 


old Bell and Fed- 


secretary-treasurer, George A. ent sections of the state during the coming 
Forest Grove, district manager of the West 
Coast Telephone Co. Mr. Miller succecds 


Chas. S. Wells, who resigned as presideni 


pose of buying out the year. 


eral companies, both of which were cperat- 


WHAT THE COURTS AND 

























after serving 18 consecutive years. 
The directors elected are: Minor Cor- COMMISSIONS ARE DOING. 

bn © man, of Hood River, president of the Ore- (Continued from page 32.) 
£8 gon-Washington Telephone Co.; P. A. for service are excessive when compared 
2? Mitchell, of Lebanon, president of the with the prices received by them for their 
ae Lebanon Telephone Co., and G. W. Wells. farm products. Further testimony was 
o & of Sheridan, manager of the Sheridan Wil- presented bearinz upon the loss in value ot 
25 lamina Telephone Co. service due to the discontinuance of servic: 
Pea E. R. Hannibal, of Everett, Wash., who by many subscribers. 
35 ; is a director of the United States Inde- “The company, in defense of its prescut 
were iCescal pendent Telephcne Association as well as schedule of rates, presented exhibit No. 2 
3 £% vice-president and general manager of the which consisted of the balance sheet of the 
os West Coast Telephone Co., was an invited entire Community Telephone Co., as of 

eer guest at the meeting of the Oregon asso- June 30, 1932, the book value of the fixed 
EGE ciation. Mr. Hannibal was in a position to capital at Wautoma as of the same dat 
Bi give much valuable information on the sub- and an income statement of the Wautoma 
32) - 
“8  <W We) 
Bet / \ 
z ¢ Power Board and Ringing Equipment In- N\\ ‘ 

_2¢ talled in Spencerport, N. Y., Telephone \ h Wy, 

5.25 Exchange Building. e Pp oO n e 7 4 re 
ssi RUBBER COVERED 


ing at that time more or less unsatisfac- 
torily. F. C. Blackford was made presi- 
dent of the new organization when it be- 
gan cperating in 1908 , and he has 
served in that capacity ever since. John 
Riley, vice-president, and Louis A. Arnold, 
and treasurer, are also old-timers 
company. F. W. Swift 


COPPERWELD - BRONZE - COPPER 
DROP- INSIDE ano BRIDLE 


August, 


Fe or 


amplifvine 


Coy Specialists 


Trained over many years in the manufacture 
and development of telephone wires de- 
signed to successfully meet the most rigid re- 
quirements of the telephone industry. Used 
by leading telephone companies everywhere. 


secretary 


with the is man- 


HnOoOW tL. 


This building-up process requires only a few seconds. 


the 


ager. 

When it began operating, 
had less than 300 telephones. 
guidance of these men, the 
experienced steady growth and increasingly 


the company 
Under the 
has 


gain of 


ellis Ur 


company 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


The Whitney Blake Co. 
aA 


COMPANY 


financial status. 
The company serves a thriving town 01 


sound 


overall 


as 


the 





midst 


1200 with a thickly-populated surrounding 
g area. The village of Spencerport lies ten DISTRIBUTED IN U.S.A. BY 
< miles west of Rochester, N. Y., in the 

heart of a rich farming section and in the 5 


of the New York state fruit belt. A 
ice cream plant, which uses hundreds 


Gray 


ELECTRIC 


to take 


large 





¢ Of gallons of milk and cream daily, and 
€ canning factories give employment to OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
: many, but the majority of the town’s resi- 


dents are and commuters FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS Jefermational Standard Electric Corporation 67 Broad St., N. Y. City. 


to R 


retired farmers 
‘hester 
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exchange for six months ended June 30, 
1932, 

The company alleges that it is not earn- 
ing a fair return upon the book value of 
the fixed capital used and useful in render- 
ing telephone service at its Wautoma ex- 
change. It further alleges that it is not 
even earning the full estimated amount re- 
quired, annually, for depreciation.” 

Figures were presented showing revenues 
of the company. “It is apparent,” held the 
commission, “that under conditions as they 
existed in 1932, the revenues of the Wau- 
toma exchange, resulting from its existing 
rates, were less than necessary to provide 
a reasonable return upon the estimated min- 
imum value of the property. When condi- 
tions improve and subscribers reconnect 
for service, it may be expected that the 
return of the company will be built up to 
a point beyond that shown for 1932. The 
earnings of the company at present, how- 
ever, do not justify an order reducing the 
rates of the company on an earning basis. 

“The loss of telephone stations, especially 
in the rural area, has been quite alarming 
and has received our serious consideration. 
On December 31, 1930, the company re- 
ported 536 telephones connected of which 
276 were rural stations. On December 31, 
1932, the company reported 360 telephones 
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LM.BERRY & CO. 
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connected of which 134 were rural stations, 
indicating a 33 per cent loss in total sta- 
tions and a 51 per cent loss of rural sta- 
tions during the period.” 


Employe Refused Damages for 
Alleged Wrongful Discharge. 

In the case of Sanders against the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., in which action 
was brought for damages for alleged 
wrongful discharge, the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, on 
June 22 held that the plain‘iff failed to 
prove by competent evidence an oral con- 
tract for employment for life, alleged to 
have been entered into as part consideration 
for release of claims for personal injuries. 

The plaintiff brought action against the 
Northwestern Bell company for breach of 
contract, alleging that in the course of ne- 
gotiations for settlement of his claim for 
injuries received while employed by the 
company, it was agreed that if the plaintiff 
would sign a release providing for a money 
settlement, he would be given a life-time 
job. The release signed by the plaintiff 
contained no mention of any agreement for 
continued employment. The district court 
sustained a motion by the Northwestern 
Bell, which asked that a verdict be returned 
in its favor, and the plaintiff appealed. 

In affirming the decision it was held: 
“That the question of whether oral evi- 
dence, tending to vary or add to the terms 
of a release given by an injured employe, 
may be admitted has come before the 


-courts in many cases and the decisions of 


the courts are not in harmony. 

“That in many cases, where the parties 
have concluded their negotiations for set- 
tlement by the payment of a sum of money 
to the employe and the execution of a re- 
lease by the employe, it has been held that 
testimony will not be received to show an 
oral contemporaneous contract for the con- 
tinued employment of the injured person. 

“That the facts in the present case are 
essentially the same as the facts in the 
case of Gunter v. Standard Oil Co., 60 F. 
(2d) 389, and applying the principles there 
announced, wherein it was held that the 
instrument of release was contractual as 
to the consideration mentioned in the re- 
lease and that evidence of an alleged oral 
contract was not admissible, it is held that 
the plaintiff failed to prove by competent 
evidence the con:ract upon which he re- 
lied.” 

Concurring opinion held “that even if 
the contract for employment, as alleged, 
was found to exist, there is no contention 
that the company did not have the right 
to discharge for cause and that the dis- 
charge would absolve the company from allt 
liability under the alleged contract and the 
resulting benefits of pension and other- 
wise; the statements signed by the plaintiff 
as to the reasons for and circumstances un- 
der which he was discharged, jus-ified a 
discharge.” 
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Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

August 15: Certificate issued approving 
sale to the Northwestern Bell ‘1 elephone 
Co. of stock of the Tri-State Telephone & 
lelegraph Co. of St. Paul, Minn. By this 
purchase the Northwestern Bell company 
obtains control of the properties of the 
Tri-State company and the property of the 
Dakota Central Telephone Co. of Aberdeen, 
S. D., which is owned by the Tri-State 
company. 

ALABAMA, 

September 6: Hearing in Birmingham 
in commission’s investigation of the rates 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele. 
graph Co 

CALIFORNIA. 

September 6: Hearing on rates and prac- 
tices of a group of small Southern Califor- 
nia telephone companies. 

GEORGIA. 

September 12: Hearing on commission's 
own citation against all telephone compa- 
nies cperating in the state to show cause 
why their rates should not be reduced. 

KANSAS, 

August 1: Application filed by the Kan- 
sas Home Telephone Co. and the Western 
Telephone Corp. asking permission to waive 
the installation for new telephones unti! 
December 31. 

MIssourI. 

August 9: Complaint filed by F. C. Ev- 
ans, owner, Bourbon Telephone Exchange, 
vs. P. K. Higgins, of the Sullivan Tele- 
phone Exchange, asking for adjustment of 
exchange service. 

NEBRASKA. 

August 8: Application filed by Lodgepole 
Telephone Co. for authority to make a 10- 
cent a month reduction in switching rates. 

August 10: Application filed by Western 
Telephone Corp., of Dennison, Iowa, oper- 
ating a number of exchanges in northeast- 
ern Nebraska, for permission to waive in- 
stallation charges for the remainder of the 
year in order to stimulate return of former 
patrons. 

New York. 

August 11: The New York Telephone 
Co. filed a revision of its schedule under 
which the locality of Willow in Ulster 
county is transferred from the Phoenicia 
central office district to the Woodstock dis- 
trict. 

NortH CAROLINA. 

August 8: Hearing cn proposed order. 
effective September 1, reduc:ng general ex- 
change charges of telephone companies op- 
erating in the state. Representatives of 
various companies presented their objec- 
tions. 

OKLAHOMA. 

August 2: Order issued reducing the 
additional monthly charge for handset tele- 
phones of the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. from 25 cents to 15 cents per month. 
The order was made effective as of August 
1, but a supplemental order was issued on 
Auzust 4 changing the effect've date to Au- 
gust 15, the August 1 bills having already 
been mailed to subscribers when the origi- 
nal order was issued. 

August 5: Authority granted the West- 
ern Telephone Corp., with headquarters at 
Kingfisher, to discontinue its Longd*le ex- 
change, the four subscribers connected with 
that exchange to be served over a rural 
line to Canton which will be metall!zed. 

WISCONSIN. 

July 26: Complaint of W. C. Keup, ¢ 
al. against the Cemmunity Telephone Co., 
asking for reduced rates at the W — 
exchange, dismissed without prejud-ce 
a reduction in rates refused. 
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